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For the Companion. 
LOST AND FOUND. 

“Some years ago,’ said the lady who told me 
the story, ‘“‘my husband became almost an invalid 
from over-work. His physician advised him to 
give upall business, and take a tour on horseback 
through some of the Southern States. 


; ‘**Any accommodations for strangers?’ said my 
husband. 

| “**’Light!’ was the brief reply 

| “At this moment, a woman ran to the door. 

| ‘‘She was tall and lean, and of a sickly yellow 
| complexion. Her uncombed hair was knotted 
| tightly at the back of her head, like the little 


“Her eyes rested fora moment on mine, and 
then tears rolled down her haggard cheeks. 

‘It was yesterday, ma’am, and jest about au 
hour after sun-up. He was a-playin’ in the vard 
with Bose, the dog. 

; ‘*‘Iwas busy a-gittin’ out the wash, down t’the 
spring. An’ at noon, when I went to blow the 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“We were not long in deciding that this was | ¢/assical twist one sees in the marble locks of an- | dinner-horn, thar lay Bose outside the yard. and 


the best thing todo. With some 
of the money that he had nearly 
ruined his health to make, John 
purchased two saddle-horses, for, 
of course, I was to go with him. 

“I did not know how to ride 
in those days, but if it had been 
necessary for my John to be- 
stride a bare-backed steed from 
Arabia, I should have mounted 
another and followed him. 

‘However, no such necessity 
existed. Our horses were bean- 
tiful docile creatures, having 
both spirit and endurance. 

“Kt not long before I 
learned to ride as well as a wild 
Indian girl. As for John, the 
pure air, the noble exercise, the 
free life, proved to be just what 
he needed. He grew brown and 
vigorous, and ate great hearty 
meals of beef and bread instead 
of invalid messes, and we were 
never happier than when jour- 
neying together through the 
wild green woods. 

“We had with us a negro who 
drove a wagon containing our 
tent, Jchn’s shooting things,— 
for he was fond of hunting,— 
some canned provisions, and a 
few favorite books. Often, how- 
ever, we acted independently of 
the wagon, and would ride across 
the country, trusting to the hos- 
pitality of the simple natives, 
whose homes we found in odd 
little mountain nooks, and who 
had perhaps never been ten miles 
beyond them. 

“One afternoon, we were rid- 
ing through the beautiful moun- 
tainous region of Northern Geor- 
gia. It was an afternoon of a 
somewhat threatening beauty, 
for although the sun shone, and its rays fell | 
like spilled wine through green leaves to the 
mossy earth, yet clouds, gathering and floating | 
towards each other, were already darkening the 
sky. 


was 


“The wagon was rumbling on at a little dis- 
tance behind us; but with the prospect of a storm 
that might blow our tent over, we wished to pass 
the night under a roof, if possible. 

““There, Alice,” cried my husband, ‘is that 
smoke?” 

“He pointed in the direction of a little blue | 
curl winding above the tree-tops, so faint and 
high that we could hardly tell whether it was a 
waving cloud or not. We spurred our horses, and | 
after a little, the curl grew thicker and bluer, and | 
we knew that some friendly chimney was send-| 
ing it forth like a breath of welcome. 


epe | 
“Before long, we came in sight of a small!ed from our horses. 


brown house, that seemed to have been built in | 
accordance with the fairy’s advice to the good lit- 
tle girl who tried to catch water ina sieve. You 
remember the line,— 
“Daub it with mud, and pitch it with clay.” | 


. . . | 
“It was made—this queer mountain cabin—of | 


LOST AND FOUND. 


tique statues. But the most extraordinary thing 
about her was the expression of despair on her 
features. 

‘As she saw us, an eager look of hope flashed 
into her face, suddenly as the lightning crosses 
the darkened sky. 
cried. 

**My husband was a practical man. 


mented, as the French say. 
***We haven’t found anything,’ said he, polite- 
ly, ‘except the chance of a storm, and we should be 


very glad to stay all night, if you’ve no objec. | 
| tion.’ 


“Without a word, she turned and went back 
into the house. John turned to the man. 

****Light,’ said he again. 

“So we ‘’lighted;’ that is to say, we dismount- 
John and the man took 
them to the rear of the house, while I walked 
into the cabin with a sort of Robinson Crusoe 
feeling, as if I were exploring strange wild re- 
gions. 

“The woman sat in a low chair by the fire- 
place, rocking back and forth. She looked up as 


great logs of wood, cemented with mud, and the | I entered, with no more curiosity than if I had 


chimney was an odd affair of mud and clay stuck 
on the outside, and looking half-ready to tumble | 
down. 


flowers and rose-bushes, surrounded the house. 


been a lightning-bug flying in at the window. 
***T have lost my boy,’ said she, ina dry, dull 


A wide yard, filled with hollyhocks, sun- | voice. 


“I felt the quick tears spring to my eyes. 


“But in spite of the flowers, and the smoke curl- | This, then, accounted for the strange treatment 


ing from the chimney, there was a look of deeo- | 
lation abont the place. The gate was unlatched, 
and it swung drearily to and fro in the fitful wind. 
Yes, and the front door was open, too, and the 
hall between the two rooms which comprised the 
whole of the house showed no signs of life. 

“Nevertheless, we rode boldly through the 
gate, up to the door. 

‘Hallo!’ cried John, after the cheerful fashion 
of the country, 


“A man appeared, —a staring. tired-looking 
man 


| we had received. 
| poor creature. 
‘**-Your child is dead?’ said I, as sympatheti- 
cally as I could. 
*‘Oh, if I only knew that he was dead!’ she 
cried in a tone like a wail. ‘Had I but seen his 
| sweet eyes close, his dear limbs stiffen, then 
might I bear my woe!’ 
“IT drew near, and laid my hand on hers. Poor 
grief-stricken soul! she shivered as I tonched her. 
““*What do you mean?’ said I. ‘Tell me about 
it.’ 


‘Have you found him? she | 


He chose 
to believe that this poor woman was a little de- | 


Despair had almost crazed the | 


“Can't ve git some supper for the strangers, 
| Marshy?’ asked the husband. 
‘**Marshy’ rose, in 2 benumbed sort of way 
and cut some slices from a shoulder of bacon 
| that was suspended from the wall. Her husband 
mended the fire, and she fried the bacon and 
baked some corn-cakes. 
“Thad thought myself hungry, but I could not 
swallow my food, with that grief- 
stricken mother’s face opposite 





a wolf, both dead, under 
a hollyhock, an’ my baby 
—gone! 

***But I blew the horn 
as loud as I could, an’ my 
man came a-runnin’ from 

the field. Thetwo niggers that he had hired 
to plough his crop were with him. None of 
‘em stopped for dinner, but off they went 
into the woods to hunt the child. 

***T wanted ter go too, but they made me 
stay at home, because, they said, “Suppose 


he strays back, you must be here to meet | 


” 


him when he comes. 

"So here I sat alone in the doorway all that 

day and night. An’ when a twig snapped, my 

heart leaped as though it wonld burst; an’ when 

jan ow! hooted, I ran erying and calling to the 

gate. And every sound and sight of night said 
to me, **He is comin’—he is comin’ at last.” 

“*But day broke, and my man came creepin’ 
back without him; an’ he took some food, and 
went again. Now the sun is down again, and 
my boy is not found.’ 

“By this time the poor mother’s pitiful story 
had so affected me that I was erying like a child. 
She was what you would call a very common 
woman. Iam pretty sure she dipped snuff! Yet 

her grief lent her dignity, and gave eloquence and 
pathos to her rude speech. 
“What was your boy’s name?’ said I, at last. 
It was a weak thing to say, but for my life, I 
could think of nothing else. At the question, she 
burst into a perfect rain of tears. 
‘Absalom!’ she sobbed. ‘Little Absy, we 
called him. My little child! Just five years old! 
| When T came from my home—Spartaville, ma’am, 
in Alabama—to live in these wild woods, I was 
timorous-like, an’ lonesome till my baby came. 
Then my man might go off a-hunting and stay 
| days ata time, for I had my little Absy! Ididn’t 
care for the wolves that howled ronnd our cabin, 
for the door was barred, and my baby laughed 
up in my face. 

* “By day and night, I thought, an’ planned, an’ 
dreained, an’ prayed for my child! He was my 
idol—my idol! and now he is gone?’ 
| ‘It was heartrending to listen to her. It seems 
| a dream to me now as I remember that night,— 
| the wind rising and sinking without, the win- 


| 
| 
| 


| dows rattling, the lamp-wick spluttering in its | 
saucer of lard, and the mother growing more and | 
' more distracted as she talked of her ‘little Absy’ | 


—her ‘beantiful boy.’ 
| “%twas a relief when John and the father came 
in. . Evidently the story had been told to John. 
for he gave me a glance of intelligence. 


}ens; 


me, and the thought in my mind, 
that poor little 
child wandering forlornly among 
the mountains. But I must con- 
fess that John and her husband 
made a hearty meal, at which 1 
was not a little disgusted. 


ns in hers, of 


“We were all to sieep in the 
sume room. There was but one 
hed, and this both poor 
people, with the instinct of hos- 
pitality that seems inborn in the 
Southern race, insisted we should 
occupy. They contented them- 
selves with a ‘pallet,’ or ‘shake- 
down,” in one corner of the wide 
reom. 


these 


“It was a strange wild night 
Outside, the elements were at 
war; but at times, a deadly and 
oppressive calm would seem to 
stifle us; and again the winds 
would roar and shriek, and a 

flash of lightning would illumin- 
ate the room. 

“Little sleep had any of us, unless it was the 
husband, who was utterly exhausted by his search 
utter the Just chiid. 

“I tossed and tumbled on my bed, seeing with 
my unclosed eyes the tall figure of the distracted 

| mother, walking, walking, up and down, clasping 
and kissing—what do yon think? 
out shoe! 

“And when a short uneasy slumber came to 
| me, in my dreams I saw ¢ tiny lad, faltering with 
| hunger and fatigue, or set upon by wild beasts of 
| the forest. Ah, fearful night that it was! 
“About midnight, all was still. I was startled 
| by a long-drawn mournful ery, that seemed to 
add tenfold to the horrors of the night. Another 
and another followed it, each more deeply mourn- 
ful than the last. 

“*What is that? 
l the bed. 

** “It’s the cows,’ said Marshy. 

‘Why are they making such a noise?’ 

‘They want to be milked, reckon. 
milked ’em since yester-mornin’.’ 


n child’s worn- 


I cried, half-springing from 


I haven't 


“T stood that distressing moo-0-0, moo-o-o, just 
las long as I could, and then I stuck iny forefinger 
| in the side of my dear old snoring John. 

“John, John, eqn you milk?’ said £ 

“Well, to wake a man in the middle of the 
night, to ask such a question as that!’ he began. 

** ‘But, my dear, the poor beasts haven’t been 
milked for nearly two days,’ Linterrupted. ‘Just 
listen to them! Do let us go and milk them, or 
turn them ont to their calves, or do something!’ 

“Well, IL worked with John until I persuaded 
him to go and milk those cows. tee 

“That is something not to be forgotten,—the 
wild night, with clouds driving across the heavy- 
the winds blowing a hurricane, or sighing 
faintly; the moon now hidden, now bursting from 
a ragged cloud-bank, and the poor cows, shut up 
in a pen, patient under the unskilful touch of x 
stranger, and grateful, I doubt not. 

‘A little later, the storm broke out afresh, and 
raged furiously. As the thunder crackled, 
the rain fell, the poor mother was aroused to a 
sort of frenzy. She ran around the room, cry- 
ing, ‘Absy, Absy!’ in tones to pierce your sou). 

“She waked her husband, calling, ‘Absy is out 
in the storm! Goand find him! Go, go!’ 

‘But he only turned on his pillow with a groan 

‘At dawn, all was serene again, and John was 
impatient to be off. Like all men, he wished to 
hurry away from atrouble he could not lighten, 
I tried to approach Absy’s mother with some 
words of comfort, but my voice died in my throat. 

***O my poor, poor soul, God help you!” was 
all I could say, with tears running down my 
cheeks. But she pushed me from her, returning 
no answer. 

“Earth was very beantiful after the rain. Yet 
I could not enjoy the freshness of the morning, 
nor the singing of birds, nor the flowers, crimsorm 


and 
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and gold, with which the gay South had bedecked 
herself before the bursting of buds in the North. 
My heart was with that mother, and nothing John 
said could rouse me to interest until I heard him 
ery, excitedly,— 

‘See, Allie! I do believe that is a bear’s den!’ 

“A short distance ahead was a stone, lifted like 
a little roof, and overrun with falling vines. 

“Now John’s exploits with the gun were a 
source of great uneasiness to me. Totell you the 
truth, he was not much of a hunter,—it was the 
only thing he couldn’t do,—but he was fearfully 
fond of trying his skill. I was always afraid of 
some accident. 

“Do you think it is a bear's den?’ said I. 
‘Then let us hurry all we can!’ 

‘“‘Not a bit of it,’ said my husband, in great 
‘If it is a bear’s den, and its owner 
is at home, I'd like to have a shot at him,’ said 
he, laughing. 

‘**Nonsense!’ ITeried. ‘Ihe idea of firing ata 
bear in his den! Suppose you were to miss him, 
he would come out and eat you!’ 

**You little goose! couldn't I jump on my 
horse and scoot?’ said John. 

‘And do you know, I could not persuade him 
to leave that spot? Of course it was all in fun. 
He jumped off his horse, and halloed to Moses— 
our man who drove the wagon—to hurry as fast 
as possible, and have ready his double-barrelled 
shot-gun. 

‘‘He stationed Moses with his horse near by, 
and parting the bushes and vines, he crawled into 
the mouth of the cave. 


good humor. 


‘“’Then,—as he afterwards confessed,—hearing 
something move, he was startled, and fired his 
gun at some dark object that he saw. 

“The echoes of his shot went rattling through 
the hills; but quickly following the report of his 
piece came a little ery, like a child's, 

‘John left the cave’s entrance, looking pale 
and excited. 

***Did you hear that, Alice?’ 

***Ves, oh yes!’ 

“I'm going in.’ 

‘**No, no!’ I cried. ‘It may be a panther!’ 
For I knew that these wild-cats had voices like 
those of little children in pain. 

‘Panther! It's absurd!’ said John; but not- 
withstanding, his voice was curiously shaken. 

‘He pushed his way in. 

“In a moment, he reappeared, dragging by the 
leg or head, I never knew which, a tiny tow- 
headed boy! 

“I was wild with fear. 

“Did you shoot him?’ I cried. 

“John was feeling the child all over, as if he 
had been a cook, kneading a pan of dough,— 
bending his arms and legs, pressing his back and 
chest, running his hands through the tangled yel- 
lowish hair. 

“Then he looked up triumphantly. ‘Did you 
ever know me to shoot anything?’ he said, with 
a rather sheepish smile. 

“It was the first time that I had ever heard 
him acknowledge his failure as a hunter. 

“Moses looked up with a grin. ‘Mass John’s 
bear aint got so much as a scratch on him!’ he 
said. 

“I mentally gave thanks to the good Father 
who, I verily believed, had given His angels 
charge over this little one of His children. 

“The poor child was crying feebly. His cloth- 
ing was stained and torn. I gave him a cup of 
milk from a flask that had been filled at the cabin, 
and wrapped him in warm shawls. 

“Then, rested and strengthened, the little wan- 
derer looked up, with a pitiful longing in his eyes. 

*“T want my mammy,’ he said. 


9 


‘Ts your name Absy? and did you run away 
from home?’ 

“Vis; de big wolf comed, and IT runned fast 
out o’ de gate. Den I couldn't fin’ de way back. 
An’ I walked, an’ walked,—more'’n ten thousan’ 
miles,—an’ was so hungry, an’ cried a whole river 
full. An’ las’ night I finded dis little house, an’ 
crawled in it to sleep; an’ den I heard a awful, 
awful noise,—an’ I waked up,—an’ I want my 
mammy!’ 

***Vou shall have her soon, you poor little dear. 
We will take you to her as fast as the horses will 
carry us.” 

‘Joyfully rode we through the singing forest, 
John held the little one pressed against his heart. 
A tender heart it was, though I must confess he 
said to me, with a roguish twinkle in his eyes,— 

***Isn't he beautiful, Allie?’ 

‘“‘He was, in truth, a very homely, freckle-faced 
little fellow, after all that his mother had said of 
his beauty! But I respected her misery and her 
love, and would not laugh, and moreover, I re- 
proved John with one of my severest looks, 

**As we neared the house, John said,— 

** ‘Ride faster, Allie, darling, that you may pre- 
pare the mother for this sudden joy.’ 

“On I rode; and hitching my horse at the gate, 
entered the yard. 

‘‘And now what strange, sad sight think ye I 
saw? 

‘Unwashed, uncombed, distracted, Absy’s 
mother stood in the path, a spade in her hand, 
measuring beneath a rose-tree the length of a 
child’s grave. Upon the ground lay a little scarlet 
dress, blazing in the morning sun; then a pair of 
red and white stockings, and shoes, actually 
stu fed with straw to make them stand with 


I asked. 








had placed a stone, and covered it with a little 
worn cap. Can you see the picture? 

“She looked up and smiled. It was a silly, pite- 
ous smile, for the poor woman’s anguish had un- 
settled her reason. 

“Do you see?’ said she. ‘We shall find him 
to-day, and lam making ready his bed. I have 
just his measure, from the cap to the shoes.’ 

‘‘And she began to strike the spade aimlessly 
into the rain-softened earth. 

“I burst into tears. I could not help it. 

‘**But you must not be so sure of not finding 
him,’ said L 

‘Oh, we shall find him,—but drowned in a 
mountain pool, or torn by bears, or beaten to 
earth by the storm,—like that sunflower. It was 
stronger than my Absy,—many a time he has 
leaned against its stalk,—but see how it is crushed! 
No, my baby is dead, and here shall his body lie 
before another sun goes down! My man has 
promised me to find him to-day.’ 

‘* ‘His little body is more likely to be in your 
arms,’ said I, cheerfully. ‘In fact, John and I 
saw a little chap this morning that we thought 
might be your Absy.’ 

“T had miscalculated the effect of my words. 
She gave a loud cry, and fell as if she had been 
shot. The ery brought her husband running 
from the house. And at this instant John ap- 
peared with Absy in his arms. 

“I leave you to imagine the scene when the 
mother came to herself. 

‘And how they blessed us! and made us stay 
to dinner. Marshy killed a fat hen for us, and 
compounded a most delicious corn - pudding,— 
though I would not venture to say that no tears 
had fallen into it during the mixing. 

‘John kept very quiet about shooting into the 
cave; and as Absy did not know what waked 
him, there was no danger of the parents ever 
finding out this last peril that he had escaped. 

“But as we rode away, John said to me, with 
another twinkle in his eye,— 

***You remember what Warner said in the little 
book we liked so much—‘‘My Summer in a Gar- 
den’’—about toads?” 

***T have forgotten.’ 

** ‘He advises that you set the toads to watch- 
ing and eating the striped bugs that are destroy- 
ing youreucumber hills. ‘The only trouble,’’ he 
says, “is that you must know your toad. If you 
know your toad, it is all right.’’’ 

** ‘Well, John, where’s the point?’ 

***Well, Allie, my darling, the next time I fire 
into a bear's den, I mean to be very sure to know 
my toad.’”’ SHERWOOD BONNER. 

—+o>—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
TIRED OF HOME. 

“Bob! can’t you come down and help me?” 

The boy laid aside his book reluctantly. 

“There’s always something to do,’’ he mut- 
tered. “I wish I was a man, and could go and 
see the world; I'm tired of this life.”’ 

And yet his life was not one of real hardship, 
by any means. Mrs. Douglas, Bob’s mother, 
had been a widow for several years, and though 
she disguised her real nature under an assumed 
roughness, for the sake of what she considered 
policy, yet she was very proud of her oldest boy, 
and sometimes indulged in the fondest hopes of 
his future. 

“Bob will buy me a farm some day,” she said 
to herself, her greatest ambition being to own a 
large farm. 

She was paying for the bit of land on which 
they now lived,—scarcely an acre, but so admir- 
ably cultivated and cared for that it produced an 
annual income. 

Indeed. Bob’s mother always had silver in the 
old stocking in the blue chest up stairs; a verita- 
ble sailor’s chest, that had been the property of 
“one-legged Douglas,’ an old sailor, and the 
brother of Mrs. Douglas. 

‘Don't tell the lad such stories,’ his sister 
would often say, as the old man, either by the 
chimney-corner or on the rough settle, spun long 
yarns of impossible adventures to the eager, list- 
ening boy,— and he did this up to the very day 
before he died. 

This kind of culture and the books Bob had 
read, determined the bent of the boy’s character. 
He was constantly thinking and dreaming of 
things far away, while his hands and feet relue- 
tantly accomplished the nearer work which he 
dreaded and hated. 

Mrs. Douglas boasted that she had not an idle 
bone in her body. And she had not. Work to 
come was anticipated triumph with her. To rise 
long before the sun, and get most of her day’s 
tasks accomplished before anybody was stirring, 
was the chief joy of her life. 

Large, strong, conscious of health only as she 
boasted of never having seen a sick day in her 
life, she was just the woman to bring up sturdy 
children and launch them into the world, fully 

capable of taking their part in its tasks and con- 
quering its rewards. 

Rob crept down stairs. 

“Susan’s took the milk over to Mrs. Stani- 
ford’s, and I’ve got to make some cheese for the 
Binleys,”’ said his mother. ‘You must wash the 
dishes.”’ 

Bob made up a face at himself, knowing that 
her ‘“‘must’’ was imperative, and set about @he 
task in anything but a happy mood. 





till the sight of his mother’s black brows—she 
had a trick of frowning—and the sight of his 
tasks came to be a horror to him. 

‘There's no use—I might as well give up now 
as any time,” he said at last. “I wouldn’t dare 
tell mother that I don’t want to be a farmer,—she 
hates the very mention of the sea,—so the only 
way to do is to run for it. 

“T don’t think she will care,’’ he further solilc- 
quized. ‘‘She’s spunk enough, and strength 
enough, and she can get somebody in the village 
to help her on the farm.” 

But how to go? 

He had no money, and but few clothes. The 
latter fact he cared very little for; but the money 
—he sat and brooded over that deficiency, till at 
last, even in the darkest night, he could see that 
old blue-yarn stocking up stairs, which he well 
knew contained nearly fifty dollars. 

“IT wouldn’t take it all,’’ he said to himself, 
when he had familiarized his thoughts with the 
possible theft. “I would take twenty-five dol- 
lars, and it wouldn’t be robbery, because I'm 
sure to make my fortune, and give it back, with 
ever so much more.” 

So one night the pale moon saw him steal up 
to the old blue chest when his mother and all the 
rest were asleep,—it was his birthday, too, and 
his mother had given him a pretty linen hand- 
kerchief, with his initials worked in the corner, 
—and take, shaking with terror and cold, twenty- 
tive dollars in silver and bills. 

And then he seemed to skulk from the house, a 
little bundle in one hand, and make for the near- 
est seaport. 

Of course he found a vessel ready to sail and a 
captain willing to take him. All boys do, in 
stories, and not long after he was missed at 
home, he was out on the deep blue ocean, as sick 
a cabin-boy as ever the wild waves bore out to 
sea, 

The life was not all his fancy had painted it. 
The captain and first mate proved tyrannical. In- 
deed, the latter, for some unexplained reason, 
seemed to hate him, and to take special pains to 
torment him. 

It was a villanous crew, also, the men of the 
Tally-Ho,—two Germans, a Portuguese, three or 
four Italians, and several Englishmen of the 
vilest description. It sickened him to hear their 
oaths and their foul talk; for Bob had been care- 
fully trained, and was as guileless of evil as either 
of his sisters, thanks to the backwoods. 

One day the captain seemed unusually moody, 
and drank a great deal. Bob kept as much in 
the background as possible, for he knew from 
experience the effects of that terrible black bottle 
upon the captain’s temper. 

There was a storm in prospect, too, and the 
tossing of the waves made the poor boy deathly 
sick. He had no consolation, except to get by 
himself, when it was possible, and think of his 
mother. Oh, that strong face with its black 
brows! What would he not have given to see it 
but for a moment? Oh, that little cottage, whose 
bedroom ceiling was so low that he could not 
stand upright when he went to his little chest of 
drawers! Oh, to hear the rain on the roof, to dig 
potatoes, to wash dishes, to do anything, if only 
he were at home—if only his feet could again 
touch the dry land! 

From this reverie he was called by the captain. 
The tears were running down his cheeks, but he 
did not know it, and at sight of him the captain 
swore. Something that the boy said angered 
him, and snatching up an iron pin that was near, 
he drove at poor Bob, cutting his face from the 
forehead to the chin, so that in a moment he was 
blinded by the blood. 

“Take him forward,”’ said the brutal man, as 
the mate came up; “‘if ever he speaks back to me 
again, I'll finish him.” 

Alas for Bob’s romance! Alas for his trust in 
himself and in others! He was put ina bunk in 
the forecastle, and rudely cared for by some one 
who professed to be *‘a bit of a doctor.”’ 

For days the boy endured torments, feverish, 
suffering intolerable pain, and was unable to see 
or endure the light. And all this time he was 
surrounded by the vilest of the vile, forced to 
hear their horrible language, and at last to be- 
come a recipient of a secret shared among them. 

“Oh, don’t fear the little chap there,’”’ said one 
of the sailors; ‘“‘he’ll not be about till it’s all 
over, and then we can put him where no tales are 
told.” 

Bob listened, tremblingly, too faint to make 
any sign that he heard. The plan under discus- 
sion was to kill the captain and first mate, and 
take possession of the ship. The men seemed 
well agreed among themselves, and talked of 
their brutal work with evident relish. 

Never did they leave Bob alone, but he lis- 
tened with bated breath for some signs of an out- 
break. Oh, if he could only warn the captain, 
cruel as he had been to him! 

When would it happen? In the dead of night? 
How would it happen? These questions chased 
each other wildly through Bob’s throbbing brain, 
as he lay there helpless. 

At last it was premature. There was a horrible 
sound on deck—scuffling, and the moving of 


| heavy articles, a pistol shot, then another, all 


mingled with fierce cries and miserable groans. 
The time seemed an age to poor Bob, who lay 
in his bunk shaking with fear, still blind and 


Presently the men came down by twos and 
threes. He gathered that some of them were 
wounded, and that several of their comrades had 
been killed, but that they had succeeded in their 
revolt, having thrown the captain overboard and 
shot the first mate. 

“And now what’s going to be done with this 
brat here?’ queried Black Bill, a man with 
neither heart nor conscience. ‘‘I move we send 
him to keep company with the fishes. He’s in 
our way.”” 

“No, no; let the boy live,’ said a German. 
‘‘We’ll make him one of us. He’s a bright little 
fellow, and just old enough to train.”’ 

“TI don’t want him,” said Black Bill, with an 
oath, “and I won’t have him. You had your 
way about the cap’n, and I'll have my way about 
this chap. If you don’t let me put him over- 
board, I'll brain him and you too.”’ 

Bob heard no more; the terror of the situation 
took away both reason and strength. He was 
conscious for one brief second that « strong 
hand had gripped him, and then he knew noth- 
ing. 

When he recovered from his swoon, he looked 
languidly about him. Oh joy! he could at least 
see once more. Who had taken the bandages 
from his forehead? Hark! that voice—that 

‘What in the world are you doing down here, 
with my money in your hands?” 

He looked up—there was his mother. He 
looked down—there was the blue stocking, and 
the chest open beside him. 

‘You must ’a’ got here in your sleep, for here I 
found you a-moanin’ and a-groanin’!’’ 

“O mother! O mother! ['m not in the ship! 
They haven't killed me! O mother! I'll never 
run away again,’”’ he sobbed, hiding his face in 
her bosoin. 

‘Well, well, sonny, I guess you haven’t run 
away; we'll make it all right. You’ve been 
having bad dreams, aint you?’’ 

“Yes, mother,’’ he sobbed; ‘I dreamed I was 
tired of home. But oh, I never shall be! never, 
never again!” 

And he never was. 





Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
——++o>—____—___ 
For the Companion, 


THE LOST DIAMOND. 

“That pesky crow!” ejaculated the Widow Forbes 
with irritated emphasis. 

The big Brahma rooster, whose ear-splitting salu- 
tation had awakened Mrs. Forbes from a pleasant 
drowse over her knitting, as she sat under the shady 
porch, took the remark as strictly personal, and 
stalked majestically round the corner. 

But Trotty Forbes, in the little kitchen, with marks 
of surreptitiously obtained gingerbread about her 
mouth, knew that the exclamation point was directed 
at Jim, the tame crow, who was a thorn in the Widow 
Forbes’ life. 

“Jim’s in mischief again,” observed Trotty placid 
ly, as she framed herself in the wide-open door lead 
ing into the garden, and looked out. 

It was true. Jim was holding Mrs. Forbes’ best 
spectacles in his strong beak, directly over the mouth 
of the well. Perhaps, having heard that Truth lies 
at the bottom of « well, he had called the glasses to 
his aid, that he might better see through this seem- 
ing paradox. 

“That'll make four vallyble things he’s throw'd 
into that ’air well,’ asserted the Widow Forbes in a 
melancholy tone. For, being one of those unfortu- 
nate people who are perpetually borrowing trouble, 
she regarded the probable loss of her spectacles as a 
foregone conclusion. 

“He won't throw ’em in, mother,” said Trotty 
serenely, and then she called aloud,— 

“Jim Crow, come here this instant moment!” 

Jim gave a guilty start, but meekly obeyed, and 
with an affectation of suddenly recal ling a long-for 
gotten step, hastily laid his trophies at Trotty’s feet 
and began a solemn but unmistakable dance up and 
down the gravel walk. 

Then he strutted back, puffed out his glossy breast, 
and with his head very much on one side, seemed to 
wink facetiously at Trotty and her mother. 

“Land of compassion!’ exclaimed Mrs. Forbes, 
with something like animation, “he is just the know- 
ingest creetur! “If he could on'y speak an’ tell us 
what he did with the dimun’,” she added, suddenly 
relapsing into a species of melancholy which had 
become habitual since the death of her husband and 
brother. 

“Never mind, mammy,” answered Trotty, sooth- 
ingly; ‘‘maybe it’s all for the best.” 

“Mebbe it is,"’ was her mother’s desponding answer 
as she re-entered the door; “but that won't pervide 
for payin’ up the morgige on thé homestead.” 

“It may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way, 
But yet in His own way, the Lord will provide.” 

The words of the hymn, sung in Trotty’s childish 
voice, drifted in through the open window, bringing 
with it a shadowy sense of comfort to the mournfu 
mind of the Widow Forbes. But Jim Crow, with a 
noise in his throat not unlike a hoarsely incredulous 
langh, hopped swiftly away in pursuit of Betsy Prig, 
the cat, with whom he was on speaking terms, and 
Trotty was left to her own resources. 

It was one of those drowsy and delightful June af 
ternoons, when a person feels a languid inclination 
to do nothing with all the inactivity which such a day 
suggests. And so, sauntering to the stone well-cur). 
Trotty seated herself thereon, where resting lier 
dimpled chin in the palms of her hands, she indulged 
in a day-dream. 

The one bright object around which her fancies 
arranged themselves was her Uncle Edward's lost 
diamond, about which I shall presently tell you, 
And with a certain simple faith which seemed to be 
part of her childish nature, she clung to the idea that 
some day her Heavenly Father wenld help her find 
it, and thus manifest His care over the widowed and 
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When Trotty was but a tiny girl, her father had 
died, and shortly afterward, her mother’s brother 
had returned from the African diamond fields in the 
last stages of consumption. A day or two before he 
died, he showed his astonished sister, who was his 
only living relative, a large diamond of great purity 
and lustre. 

“All my earnings for the last six years, almost five 
thousand dollars, I put into this stone, Mary Anne,” 
he said, feebly; “and when I’m gone, it shall be yours 
and Trotty's.”” 

“And while Brother Ed’ard was a-showin’ it to 
me,” Mrs. Forbes would tearfully reiterate to any 
sympathizing listener, **that crow sot watchin’ of us, 
atop of Grampa Ames’ clock, where he roosted half 
his time spite of all I could do, an’ I always shall be- 
lieve that Ed’ard, dozing off, let the dimun’ fall on 
the counterpin, an’ seein’ my back turned, Jim Crow 
grabbed it up an’ flowed out o’ the window. 

“Ed’‘ard died the next evenin’,’”’ Mrs. Forbes would 
continue in a lower tone, “‘an’ it giv’ me a dretful 
turn when I happened to look up, for the ol’ clock 
had stopped the very moment Ed'ard’s breath did, an’ 
that crow was a-settin’ there jest like a evil sperit.” 

All after-search had proved unavailing, though 
every conceivable nook and corner were ransacked, 
and Mrs. Forbes had long since given up even the 
faintest hopes of recovering the diamond. 

Now Trotty herself, as I have said, not only be- 
lieved that it would some day be found, but also that 
it was somewhere in or about the old well, where 
Jim Crow had more than once dropped certain pur- 
loined articles. 

On the afternoon of my story, she drew near and 
peered vaguely into the depths of the old well, as 
though half-expecting to see the lost gem gleaming 
up through the clear cool water. 

But only a pleasant little face smiled back at her, 
as it had done many times before, while presently, 
through her watery likeness, the pure white sand, 
gently agitated by a boiling spring beneath, became 
visible. 

On the bottom lay a shell, a knife-blade, and a key; 
at all of which a shiny but cheerful-looking green 
frog was staring with remarkable intentness. 

The frog was an old acquaintance. Indeed, he had 
lived there, so it was said, long before Trotty was 
born. And suddenly she bethought herself that if 
Jim Crow had thrown the diamond into the well, it 
might be that the shiny frog had swallowed it, think- 
ing it was good to eat. 

“P'raps [ could catch him,” thought Trotty, rather 
doubtfully, for even in that event, she could hardly 
see how she should find out what she wanted to. 

“Perhaps mother might give him a-a-’metic,”’ she 
added, a little hesitatingly, as certain unpleasant 
memories connected with the green-apple season 
came to her mind. 

But the fishing-tackle, improvised from a spool of 
thread and a bent pin, failed to lure froggie to the 
surface—rather to Trotty’s relief if the truth be told. 
She did succeed, however, in hooking the key, which 
she pretended was a trout, and landed with much 
show of skill. 

“Why-y-y,”’ said Trotty, “it’s Granther Ames’ clock- 
case key.”” And with the possession of it, came the 
burning desire to put it to the same use which 
brought about the trouble in the Blue Beard family. 

“The dimun’ might be in the clock,” said Trotty 
excusingly to herself, as she stole softly up the back 
stairs, “and hunting for ¢hat isn’t ‘rummaging’ ;”’ for 
“rummaging” was in the Widow Forbes’s eyes one of 
the cardinal sins, and strictly prohibited under a 
threatened penalty. 

But if Trotty had not known she was disobeying, 
she would not have felt afraid to return the gaze of 
the eld clock, on whose pale face she felt, without 
looking, was a disapproving frown. Yet all the 
same, she persisted in her purpose, and was rewarded 
by finding that the contents of the clock-case were 
principally cobwebs, dust and pendulum. 

Alas! as she was about to close the door, Mrs. 
Forbes was heard ascending the stairs. Without 
stopping to think, and only anxious to escape her 
mother’s reproof, Trotty slipped into the clock-case, 
as the most convenient shelter, and pulled the door 
to. 

“I must a’ been mistaken,” she heard the Widow 
Forbes say aloud, “though I was sure I heard Trotty 
or some one a-ransacking round up here. 

“Poor Ed’ard!” she said, with a deep-drawn sigh. 
“Not so poor neither, for he’s rich beyond all com- 
pare, now.” 

Tender-hearted Trotty was on the point of bursting 
from her hiding-place to comfort her mother after 
her childish fashion, who she knew, from certain un- 
mistakable seunds, was indulging in the luxury of 
tears, when all at once she remembered Dr. Saltz’s 
warning as to the danger of any sudden shock; for 
Mrs. Forbes had a tendency to heart-disease, which 
sometimes made her very ill. 

So Trotty stood breathless, still hoping, oh how 
earnestly, that her mother would go. 

Suddenly the widow checked her sobs. ‘Dear 
me!’ she said, in a surprised tone, “how on earth 
came that key”—— the rest was lost in the snap of 
the bolt, and withdrawal of the key itself from the 
lock. 

Poor Trotty! Before she could command her be- 
wildered thoughts, Mrs. Forbes was out of the room, 
and half-way down stairs. 

Vainly Trotty pounded and kicked and cried, for- 
getful, in her own terrible fear of perishing like 
Ginevra in the oaken chest, of the danger in frighten- 
ing her mother. 

There was air anda dim ray of light from a place 
in the top, but she had to stand bolt upright, and 
could not even raise her hands to brush away the 
ugly things—spiders, perhaps—which she felt drop on 
her head. 

A sudden calm succeeded a severe crying-spell. 
For all at once, the verse she had learned the Sunday 
before came to her mind:— 

“Call unon me in the dav of thy trouble: 
I will deliver thee; and thou shalt glorify me.” 

Now Trotty, unlike some older people with whom 
Tam acquainted, had not outgrown her simple belief 
that the good Lord meant just what He said, when 
He promised help. 

“O Lord,” said Trotty, raising her eyes in the half- 
darkness, “I’m in awful trouble, and I made it all my 





own self, by not minding mother. Forgive me, and 
d’liver me for Jesus’ sake, amen.”’ 

And as God doesn’t measure prayer by length or 
breadth, but rather by depth, | have no doubt He 
listened with a loving smile. And so contident was 
Trotty as to the result, that when, after two weary 
hours of patient waiting, she heard the fluttering 
and scrambling which invariably characterized Jim 
Crow’s up-stair getting, she knew him to be a sure 
forerunner of her delivery. 

“Jim! Jim!” called Trotty, delightedly. 

“Haw,” answered Jim Crow, in evident perplexity, 
as who should say, “Yes; but where are you?” 

Followed then her mother’s voice in the kitchen, 
calling upon "Mandy to ran up stairs—quick—and 
shoo that aggravatin’ crow out of the spare room. 

And when once "Mandy had recovered from her 
fright at poor Trotty’s beseeching voice proceeding 
from the clock-case, she lost no time in obtaining the 
key and releasing the little prisoner. 

“But what on airth’’—gasped the Widow Forbes, 
as Trotty sobbed out her fear, sorrow and joy in the 
motherly arms—“what on airth’’—— 

Well she might exclaim. For among tlie cob- 
webbed masses of Trotty’s hair, among the dust and 
dead flies plentifully powdered thereon, was— 

The Lost Diamond. 

It is probable, that after Jim Crow’s unparalleled 
theft, some possible awakening of a quickened con- 
science prompted him to bring it back to the room. 
And either purposely or accidentally, he had dropped 
it through a crack in the top of the clock-ease, even 
while Edward lay dying, where, lodging among the 
works, it stopped their movements. 

There it had lain through all these years, until, dis- 
lodged by Trotty’s attempts at escape, her uncon- 
scious pate was crowned by its discovery. 

Squire Allen took it to New York, where it was 
sold for a handsome sum; the mortgage was paid up, 
and the cloud lifted from the Widow Forbes’s life. 

When I called there, not long since, I mentioned 
to the widow that the story was worthy of being put 
in print. 

“But will any one believe it?” asked Trotty, 
timidly. 

“Haw,” answered Jim Crow, and I was speechless. 

FRANK H. CONVERSE. 


——__—_—4@)— 
THE OLD HOME. 


O little house lost in the heart of the lindens, 
What would I not give to behold you once more! 
To inhale once again the sweet breath of your roses, 
And the starry clematis that climbed round your door— 


To see the neat windows thrown wide to the sunshine ; 
The porch where we sat at the close of the day, 

Where the weary foot traveller was welcome to rest him, 
And the beggar was never sent empty away; 


The wainseoted walls, and the low-raftered ceilings; 
To hear the loud tick of the clock on the &t ir; 
And t > kiss the deur face bending over the Bible, 
That always was laid by my grandfather’s chair! 
O bright little carden beside the plantation, 
Where the till fleurs-de-lis t'eir bine banners unfurled, 
And the lawn was alive with the thrushes and blackbirds, 
I would you were all I had Known of the world! 


My sweet pink pea-clusters! My rare honeysuckle! 
My prim polyanthuses all of a row! 

In a garden of dreams I still pass and caress yon, 
But your beautiful selves are forever laid low— 


For your walls, little honse, long ago have been levelled; 
Alien feet your smooth borders, O garden, have trod; 

And those whom I loved are at rest from their labors, 
Reposing in peace on the bosom of God! 


——__—___4@>——__—___— 


For the Companion. 


ATTACKED BY CANNIBALS. 


For a number of years past the valley of the Ma- 
deira River and its great tributary, the Beni, has 
been reported to be inhabited by tribes of cannibals. 
The recent narrative of Mr. Cassius C. Maginnis, 
lately returned to this country from Brazil, indicates 
that the previous accounts of the extraordinary 
fierceness of these tribes falls short of the truth. 

Mr. Maginnis and his sons went to Brazil in 1866. 
They established near the city of Bahia an extensive 
coffee plantation. But in 1872, having obtained from 
the imperial government a grant, or lease, of syringa 
lands above Borba, on the Madeira, they went thither, 
with a view to embarking in the more lucrative 
business of India-rubber making. 

India-rubber, or caoutchouc,—as most know,—is 
made from the smoked juice of the syringa tree, 
or, more properly, the siphonia elastica, which grows 
abundantly in the tropical forests of the Amazons. 

Within the last fifteen years, Brazil has become the 
great rubber-providing country of the world. And 
with the price of rubber from thirty-five to fifty 
cents per pound, its manufacture, when prudently 
conducted, is one of the most profitable industries of 
the world. 

At Para, the party fell in with a Mr. Brady, for- 
merly from the Southern States, now like them- 
selves an exile, and this gentleman joined the expe- 
dition. 

They went up the Amazons and the Madeira as far 
as Borba by steamer; and thence forward in a river 
shallop, called there a cuberta, having for rowers six 
Bolivian Indians from a mission on the Marmose 
River. 

They reached the mouth of the Beni in nineteen 
days from Borba. Here the party landed and began 
a survey. of their grant, taking three of the Indians 
as porters, the other three being sent on with the 
cuberta to the Mission of Exaltacion to procure a 
fresh supply of provisions. 

Contrary to their expectation, they found the 
country back from the river lying in fine broad 
swells, instead of an alluvial plain. On the Ma- 
deira the vegetation—with the exception of the 
syringa trees, which here constituted by estimate one 
third of the larger trees,—was made up of mulatto- 
wood, Brazil-nut and samauma trees—the latter 
often six feet in diameter—with occasional palms. 

This region, known to be a haunt of the dreaded 
Araras, had remained until now unoccupied. But 
our party, being spirited fellows and provided with 
breech-loading carbines, made light of an attack 
from half-naked savages, armed with only bows and 
spears. Besides, they had as yet seen nothing of the 
Indians, and had still to learn the stealthy habits 
and bloodthirsty instincts of the foe whose territory 
they had entered. 


“We camped,” says Mr. Maginnis, “about one 


o’clock that afternoon on a small parana, or river, 
which my father jocosely named Brady's Creek, in 
compliment to our fellow-explorer. It was our cus- 
tom to make an early start each day and take the 
afternoon for rest; a habit which the nature of the 
climate makes advisable. 

“Our camp was not well located in a military point 
of view, being commanded by a high bushy bluff, 
seventy or eighty yards back from the creek. But 
we had little fear of the Araras venturing an attack, 
even if our presence was known to them. 

“After a cup of tea and a light lunch, the ham- 
mocks were hung to the long drooping fronds of a 
miriti palm; and fatigued by the morning march, 
most of the party fell asleep, leaving McGowan and 
one of our men named Carver with the Moxos to pre- 
pare a more substantial repast of turtle-beef for din- 
ner, which we took later in the day when it had 
grown cooler. 

“But Carver, it appeared, had lost a sheath-knife 
sometime during the day, or else had left it at our 
last night’s camp, about eight miles farther down the 
creek. It wasa knife that he valued highly, and he 
presently set off in search of it, going back on our 
morning’s trail. 

“This was in a measure contrary to my father’s 
orders, given at the outset of our explorations; it not 
being deemed safe for one to venture alone very far 
from the party. But Carver said to McGowan that 
he would be back in two hours,—probably before the 
‘old gent’ would wake. 

“A little before five, McGowan came and told my 
brother Gordon of Carver's absence. He had been 
gone rather over three hours; yet no great anxiety 
was felt, for he was an experienced soldier, and had 
taken his carbine. But on acquainting my father 
with the circumstance, a little later, he was much 
disturbed. 

“Mr. Brady and I now took a fowling-piece and 
climbed to the top of the bluff previously mentioned, 
where we discharged the gun two or three times. 
We thought it possible that Carver had lost his way, 
though our trail could be easily followed along the 
creek. 

“The bluff offered a good prospect of the sur- 
rounding country and the valley below. 

“As we stood there, we saw a dense white pillar of 
smoke rise suddenly through the tree-tops, five or 
six miles down the creek. The sight of it gave me a 
sudden foreboding of some disaster. 

*«*What can he be doing?’ Brady exclaimed. 

“We ran down and reported what we had seen,— 
Brady remarking that Carver had probably got lost 
and raised the smoke to attract our attention. 

“¢He’s a dead man!’ my father exclaimed, the 
moment I mentioned the smoke. ‘It is raised to in- 
form others that a blow has been struck.’ 

“But Gordon was slow to believe that the Araras 
had attacked Carver. 

“Four of us, well-armed, set off at once to look him 
up; my two brothers, Gordon and Rodney, myself 
and McGowan. 

“We proceeded down the creek, walking as rapidly 
as we could, for it now lacked not more than an 
hour of sunset, 

“On getting near where we judged the smoke to 
have been, fifteen or twenty n.inutes were spent 
searching for the fire or traces of it. Not finding it, 
we went on to the place where we had camped the 
previous night. 

“He was not there. 

“Guns were discharged; but they failed to draw 
any response. The sun had set, and the short tropi- 
cal twilight was merging to dusk in the woods. Re- 
luctantly Gordon gave the order to turn back. 

“We had not gone a hundred rods, when a faint 
glimmer of coals caught my eye. McGowan saw it 
at the same instant; Gordon and Rodney were a 
little behind us. 

“We thought for 2 moment it was a camp, either 
Carver’s, or that of a party of Araras. But no one 
could be discerned about it. 

“On approaching, we saw that this must have been 
the place where the smoke was raised, for there were 
many ends of green boughs which had been pro- 
fusely piled upon the fire. 

“A few yards off, Rodney stumbled on the carcass 
of some bulky animal which proved to be atamandua, 
or great ant-bear. 

“There were trails, leading off to the right, where 
the murici grass was parted and beaten down, as if 
from a man going through it. We each took one of 
these, and followed as best we could in the fast- 
gathering obscurity. 

“Forty or fifty rods up the swamp, these trails in 
the grass brought us all out together, on rather 
firmer ground, at the foot of a large uricuri-nut 
tree. 

“About this tree the grass and creepers were torn 
and trodden down, as if a hard struggle had here 
taken place, and a little to one side there was a little 
puddle of something that looked like blood. 

“But it was too dark to determine certainly whether 
it was. We thought, however, that it might be the 

blood of the tamandua, which Carver had here shot 
and then dragged to where we found it. And even 
now he might have returned to camp. 

“Going across to the creek, we made the best of 
our way back. 

“During our absence our party had shifted the 
camp intoa sharp bend of the creek, a little above 
and out of bow-shot from the bluff. A willow copse 
screened it on the land side; and the guard was 
posted just outside the willows. 

« «Where's Carver?’ was their first question. 

‘Then he hasn’t come in?’ was all the reply we 
could make. 

“An anxious night was passed. Assoon as it had 
grown light, my father, with Gordon, Brady, myself 
and one of the Moxos, set off again to search for 
Carver. 

“We went at once to the place where the fire had 
been found, and thence out through the swamp to 
the wricuri-nut tree. 

“A glance around now sufficed to confirm our 
worst fears. All about were indications of a terrible 
struggle. Not less than a dozen broken arrows and 
the shafts of many spears lay splintered about the 
roots of the tree. Two arrows still stuck in the 





trunk. 


“Evidently Carver had gained this tree and fought 
from behind it. In the grass lay seven or eight 
empty metallic cartridge-shells, as he had dropped 
them in reloading. 

“The dark little puddle was indeed blood. Here 
he had evidently fallen, pierced with arrows. 

“Yet the blood upon the grass and beaten-down 
lianas, in various directions for twenty or thirty 
yards fron the spot, indicated that he had repeatedly 
regained his feet and fought with the furious energy 
of despair. 

“Carver was not a man to yield his life while 
strength lasted to strike. The mucky soil was plenti- 
fully tracked with bare feet, and out across the low 
ground to the right, a furrow through the weeds and 
grass showed where his assailants had dragged off his 
mangled body. 

“With faces set and shortened breath we followed 
this but too plainly marked trail. Here and there a 
fragment of the unfortunate man’s jacket, or a shred 
of his blue flannel shirt, marked the route of his 
murderers. 

“We kept on, expecting at first to soon come upon 
them. But the stealthy wretches had taken good 
eare to be out of harm's way, that they might enjoy 
to the full their terrible orgies. 

“Mile after mile was gone over, and it was not till 
near noon that we at last emerged into a little open- 
ing among lofty samauma trees, on the bank of a 
broad, sluggish creek. Here were four or five de- 
eayed moluccas (huts), standing in a sort of semi- 
circle, fronting the water. 

“Burning to avenge our comrade’s death, we formed 
in line, and with carbines cocked, strode into the 
opening. 

“But the place was deserted. An ill-boding still- 
ness rested about it. 

“In the little space within the encircling palm huts, 
and a few rods from the creek, was an oblong mound, 
or cairn, built of stones, raised to about the height 
of a blacksmith’s forge. Gordon, who was a step in 
advance, started back in horror at the sight. 

“<*One of their infernal altars!" he muttered. 

“Amidst the ashes and brands on the cairn and the 
ground about it lay many freshly-denuded bones, 
We knew that here poor Carver’s body had been 
roasted and devoured by the Araras. Sad and hor- 
ror-stricken we returned to camp.” 


camel a 
For the Companion. 
THE SUNSET BIRD. 


In all the islands of the Antilles there are vol- 
canoes, inactive or still at work, throwing out—not 
lava—but steam and sulphur fumes. In the moun- 
tains one finds numerous turns of clear water, filling 
the extinct craters to the brim, and pouring their 
sulphur floods down the mountain sides to form 
rivers in the valleys below. 

How came they there, these lakes of unknown 
depth? Are they fed by subterranean springs, or 
have the craters become choked, and, instead of 
vomiting forth the steam and gases generated in the 
centre of the earth, become merely reservoirs for the 
drainage of surrounding mountains? 

Who knows? We only know we cannot sound their 
depths with plummet-line, and that the water is cold 
and tasteless. Ages and ages have they existed here, 
probably, and he must be more than geologist, and 
acquainted with the plans of a great Creator, who 
would answer these questions. 

Such an one was the little lake a mile above my 
first camp in the mountains. Twenty-three hundred 
feet above the sea, surrounded by the most wonder- 
ful vegetation ever beheld by man, silent and motion- 
less, it reposed in solitude. On all sides but one the 
mountains rose above it, dipping towards it, and 
forming a hollow through which rushed perpetually 
the trade winds from the Atlantic to the Caribbean 
Sea. 

The trail leading from sea to ocean passed near it, 
and a cave, hollowed from a bank of ferns, gave 
shelter from rains to the passer-by and to the people 
from the coast who sometimes came “marooning” 
here. A tree-fern, between path and lake, arose 
above a matted growth of wild plants. From my 
hut I would occasionally go out into the forest for 
days, taking with me a young Carib as guide and 
porter. 

Leaving this mountain lake one day, we took a 
little-used trail along the mountain ridge, north. 
Late in the afternoon, we came to another solitary 
lake, ringed round with giant trees. To my surprise, 
the boy at once made preparations for camping. 

Darkness settles swiftly in these tropic wilds. No 
sooner is the sun down than night is upon us. Con- 
sequently, we always camped as soon as the sun had 
set. It goes down so suddenly, and the twilight is so 
short, that it forcibly brings to mind those expressive 
lines in the ‘Ancient Mariner:”’— 


“The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark.” 


I objected to stopping then, thinking we had at 
least an hour more of daylight—though I could not 
tell, the forest was so dense—when he quickly de- 
manded,— 

“What! you no hear the sun set?” 

I was astonished. ‘Hear the sun set? No, cer- 
tainly not.” 

“Ah, monsieur!” said he, in bad French, ‘‘me no 
mean the great sun (/e grand soleil), but a bird they 
call the ‘Sunset Bird,’—le Soleil Coucher.” 

Here was a mystery, an object worthy of search. 
A bird that acted as the forester’s clock, giving him 
the time to go to bed by! At once I proposed to go 
in quest of it, but my guide protested piteously, de- 
claring it was a jumbie bird,—a bird possessed of a 
devil,—and that to kill it would bring death to his 
family. 

Half an hour before sunset, it utters its peculiar 
ery, and half an hour before sunrise. During the 
day it is silent. 

“Listen!” said he. 

In a few moments there rang through the forest a 
ery weird and mournful, yet having in its notes a 
resemblance to the words Soleil coucher, the equiva- 
lent in patois for sunset. 

It was repeated by another bird, and another, all 
around the lake, one answering the other. In less 
than half an hour darkness had covered us, and the 
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cries had ceased. Grand old trees towered above | 
inc, from whose limbs hung vines innumerable, 

twisted together and contorted into shapes sug- 

gestive of serpents, an effect heightened by the 

moonlight. 

In the morning I listened eagerly for a repeti- 
tion of the sounds of the night before, and was 
out and away down to the lake-border with my 


SUNSET 


gun, before my guide was awake,—betore day- 
light had made it safe to walk abroad. 

I was rewarded—‘‘Soleil coucher !’’—right over 
my head. Eagerly I gazed, but saw nothing. 
The sound was repeated, and by other birds, 

In the darkness it was impossible to distin- 
Iinpatiently 
I awaited the coming of dawn, which, with its | 
first indication, revealed a dusky figure, so small 
that I concluded it could not be the author of 
such a cry. 


guish anything, though ever so near. 


But ina few minutes I saw it in the very act; 
and, almost before it had finished its notes, while | 
the last tones were still quavering on the air, the 





muflled roar of my gun announced to my com- | 
panion that the deed was done, and it was then | 
too late to avert the vengeance of the evil spirits. | 

Regardless of his superstitious lamentations, 
I was absorbed in the contemplation of the bird, 
now in my hand, ‘That it was a new species 1! 
felt certain, and immediately I recorded in my | 
note-book a description of it 





In appearance it resembles the 
“King Bird,’ so familiar to residents 
of the North It is 

eight and one-half 

inches in length; its 

upper plumage — is 
dark brown, the quills 
brownish black; un 
derneath the wings, 
pale yellow, throat 
and upper portion of 
Dreast and sides, clear 
blaish 


grav. lower 


tare Fp 





and that you, who now hold its breathless form, 
are the first civilized man to look upon it! 

At this age of the world, when man has searched 
the remotest confines of the globe, to find an ani- 
mal so high in the scale as this—that has perfect 
development of members after the similitude of 
man’s, and in whose veins the blood courses 
warm and red—is considered an event worthy of 


=> — 
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BIRD. 


chronicling in annals that endure for more than a 
single generation. 

Like these were my reflections that morning, 
meditations that caused me to ignore the super- 
stitions of my ignorant friend, whose uneasiness 
regarding the lives of those whom he considered 
I had placed in jeopardy was not soon allayed, 

FREDERICK A. OBER. 
+o 


THE IRISH FARMERS. 

A wide-spread agitation is now going on in Ire- 
land, which may at any time ripen into grave and 
serious events, 

The poor crops of the past year, and the in- 
creasing competition of American grain with that 
raised in England and Ireland, have produced 
great distress among the small tenant farmers of 
the latter country; and they have, in very many 
instances, found it for some time hard to pay 
their rents. 

















MOUNTAIN LAKE 


breast and under parts, sulphur yellow; bill, broad 
and thin and black. 

Six months later, this bird reposed in the mu- 
seum at Washington, and I received from one of 
the professors (then I was at work in a distant 
island) a printed description of this new species. 
It was named the Myiarchus Oberi. 

Standing there by that silent lake, the morning 
mist enshrouding me, that strange bird in my 
hand, I fell at once into a train of musing, sug- 
gested by the thought that this might prove a | 
species new to the world. 

There is that in sucha thought inexpressibly 
thrilling. To feel that to you alone has been 
vouchsafed the first glance at a being created, 
perhaps, when mankind was; that has existed | 
for centuries—for ages, perchance—undiscovered 
and unknown; has lived and breathed and sung, 
generation after generation of the same type— 


The result of this state of things has been to re- 
open what is called the “Irish land question.”” It 
is known that in Ireland, a considerable portion of 
the farming lands are divided into great estates, 
owned by noblemen and wealthy squires. These 
estates are divided into small farms, and rented 
to farming tenants; and they are often managed, 
not by the lordly owner himself, who takes his 
ease luxuriously in England or abroad, but by 
his agents, who are, many of them, stern and 
hard taskmasters. 

There was a time when a tenant, if he failed 
to pay his rent, could be turned out of his farm 


| into the road, and left there with his family to 


starve. He might have built barns, fences, pens, 
and sheds with his own scanty funds; but these 
all became the property of the landlord who turned 
him out 

About six years ago this evil was lessened, by 


an act of Parliament which required the land- 
lord, if he turned a ten:nt out of a farm, to pay 
that tenant a fair price for such improvements 
as he had made and left on the place. Many of 
the hardships of the Irish tenant farmers, how- 
ever, still remain. The law of which we have 
spoken is sometimes cruelly evaded by the land- 
lords and their agents. Tenants are still deprived 
of their farms, and thus of their livings, if they 
fail to pay the rent which they sometimes find it 
fairly impossible to pay; and ata time of short 
crops, and fierce competition, like the present, the 
greatest misery follows. 

In consequence of the existing state of things, 
the question how to deal with the matter of Irish 
land, becomes a very grave one for English states- 
men to consider. Some remedy must be applied 
to an evil that becomes each year more dangerous. 

Various plans are proposed to relieve the dis- 
tress of the tenantfarmers. One is, to apply the 
surplus money arising from the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, whicl. took place some years 
ago, to buying up all the waste lands of Ireland, 
dividing them up into small farms, and renting 
them at very low rates to the farmers. 

Another is to compel the landlords to accept 
the tenants as part owners of their estates, in 
which case they could not be turned out for any 
cause, A third remedy—a violent one, proposed 
by radical Irish leaders—is for the tenant farmers 
throughout Ireland to band together, and flatly 
refuse either to pay their rent or to be turned out 
of their farms. Should this occur, we might ex- 
pect to see scenes of violence in Ireland, result- 
ing very possibly in a general revolt. 

Ireland has always been a thorn in England’s 
side. She canneither let Ireland go, and be free, 
nor can she rule the Irish people without often 
resorting to military law. The attempts of Eng- 
land to conciliate the subject isle, though for 
some years those attempts have been sincere and 
earnest, seem so far to have utterly failed; nor 
cin any one foresee the time when the ruling 
race and the race which is ruled are likely to live 
harmoniously together. 

+o 
TRUE BEAUTY. 
Beautitul? Yes, but the blush will fade, 
The light grow dim which the blue eyes wear; 
The gloss will vanish from eurl and braid, 
Aid the sunbeam die in the waving hair; 
Turn from the mirror and strive to win 
Treasures of loveliness still to last; 
Gather earth’s glories and Lleom within, 
That the soul may be bright when youth is past. 
+o 
GOLD MOVEMENTS. 


Soon after the first of Angust, this year, gold 
began to come to this country from Europe in 
large amounts. The weekly importation was at 
first only about a million dollars, but it rose 
steadily and rapidly until, for one week, it ex- 
ceeded nine millions. 

Up to the time of writing this article, the im- 
portation of gold into New York since the first of 
August is upwards of thirty million dollars, and 
the current is still flowing towards the United 
States. Already we have received by far the larg- 
est amount ever imported into the country in one 
year. 

Why does gold come here? Ina general way 
it may be said that the value of what we sell to 
other countries is greater than that of what we 
buy from them, and they are therefore obliged to 
pay the difference in money. 

But while this is a true general statement, 
there are many other things to be considered 
than the bare value of the cotton, petroleum, to- 
| baceo and other goods sent out of the country, 
and of the coffee, tea, dry goods and other mer- 
chandise brought into it. Out of the difference 
must be paid the freight charges on the goods both 
the interest on the debt Americans owe 
| abroad, the iarge sums spent in Europe every year 
by American tourists, and other items. 








ways, 


Then, too, a few years ago we owed vastly more 
than we do now, and for the past three or four 
years we have been paying off a part of that debt 
out of the excess value of exports over imports. 
And even when there is a balance, it may be the 
property of English merehants who retain their 
profits in England, 

The question whether gold is to move in one 
direction or the other is determined by the “rate 
of exchange.” A pound sterling is worth 34.8666. 
Exchange on London is an order upon some Lon- 
don banker, to pay to the person in whose favor 
it is drawn a certain number of pounds sterling. 

| But of course an order to pay £100 is not always 
worth $486.66, because it cannot be paid until the 
steamship bearing it arrives, and interest must be 
subtracted. 

The rate of interest in London is therefore to 
be considered in fixing the price of exchange, es- 
pecially when it is drawn at sixty days’ sight; that 
is, when it is due only sixty days after it has been 
presented at the bank where it is to be paid. 

Exchange is sometimes much higher, and some- 
times lower, than the par, $4.8666. If we export 
a great many goods, and import a very few, a 
large amount of exchange is drawn, for which 
there are no purchasers. The abundance sends 
the price down. If the conditions are reversed, 
| that is, if we import much and export little, there 
| are more buyers of exchange than sellers, and 
the price advances. 

A high rate of exchange sends gold out of the 
country; 2 low rate brings it in. Suppose a mer- 
chant owes for goods a heavy sum, which must 





be paid in London. He goes to a banker and buys 
exchange. The bank must have a credit in Lon- 
don to meet the payment. It may either buy 
other exchange or send the gold. It costs a cer- 
tain sum for freight, insurance and interest on 
gold. If that sum is less than the price of ex- 
change, it pays to ship gold abroad. 

On the other hand, if the price of exchange is 
low, a simple calculation of interest and charges 
will show that there is a profit in importing gold. 
A bank hasa large amount of exchange for which 
there are no buyers. The interest, freight, and 
insurance on gold must be deducted from its value 
If that is more than the price of exchange, it 
will be profitable to import it. 

These are the general principles, but it would 
not be easy to decide the arithmetical process by 
which the actual profit is ascertained. Butit may 
be said that when exchange is up to $4 89, gold 
will be sent to London; and when it is down to 
$4.81, gold will be imported. These figures, how- 
ever, are only good while the London rate of in- 
terest is two per cent. 

At present, exchange is down to the point where 
it pays to bring gold hither. As soon as the ex- 
cessive supply of exchange has been reduced, the 
price of it will rise, and the current will cease. 
Meantime it is making the continuance ef specie 
payments more certain, and is restoring coin to 
general circulation. 





eee 
A STORY OF STEEL PENS. 

Few persons who use steel pens on which is stamped 
“Gillott” have any idea of the story of suffering, of 
indomitable pluck and persistence, which belong to 
the placing of that name on that articie. 

A long depression in trade in England threw thou- 
sands of Sheffield mechanics out of work, among 
them Joseph Gillott, then twenty-one years of age. 

He left the city with but a shilling in his pocket. 
Reaching Birmingham, he went into an old inn and 
sat down upon a wooden settle in the tap-room. His 
last penny was spent foraroll. He was weak, hun- 
gry andill. He had not a friend in Birmingham; 
and there was little chance that he would find work. 

In his despondency he was tempted to give up, and 
turn beggar or tramp. Then a sudden fiery energy 
seized him. He brought his fist down on the table, 
declaring to himself that he would try and trust in 
God, come what would. He found work that day in 
making belt buckles, which were then fashionable. 

As soon as he had saved a pound or two, he hired a 
garret in Bread Street, and there carried on work for 
himself, bringing his taste and his knowledge of tools 





into constant use, even when working at hand-made 
goods. This was the secret of Gillott’s success. Other 
workmen drudged on passively in the old ruts. He 
was wide-awake, eager to improve his work, or to 
shorten the way of working. 

He fell in love with a pretty and sensible girl named 
Mitchell, who with her brothers, was making steel 
pens. Each pen was then clipped, punched, and pol- 
ished by hand, and pens were sold consequently at 
enormously high prices. 

Gillott at once brought his skill in tools to bear on 
the matter, and soon invented a machine which turned 
the points out by thousands, in the time that a man 
would require to makeone. He married Miss Mitch- 
ell, and they carried on the manufacture together 
for years. 

On the morning of his marriage, the industrious 
young workman made a gross of pens, and sola them 
for thirty-six dollars to pay the wedding fees. In his 
old age, having reaped an enormous fortune by his 
shrewdness, honesty and industry, Mr. Gillott went 
again to the old inn, bought the settle,-and had the 
square on which he sat that night sawed out and 
made into a chair, which he left as an heirloom to his 
family, to remind them of the secret of his success. 

+o 
THE LOVE OF MONEY. 

An office-boy in Philadelphia lately climbed upon 
a desk to hoist a window, and was suddenly hoisted 
himself into the air by an infernal machine which ex 
ploded in the drawer below him. Fortunately the 
lad escaped with a shattered hand. 

The drawer was found to be filled with an ingenious 
mass Of horse-pistols, powder, sand-paper and match 
es, so arranged as to go off if the desk was opened. 

The owner of the desk, a lawyer of good family, 
long past the prime of life, was in the country at the 
time. As soon as he heard of the occurrence, he came 
to the city and gave himself up, stating that the ma 
chine was his own contrivance to defend himself 
against the numberless thieves who continually at 
tempted to steal property. 

He declared that the government owed him several 
millions of dollars, that he had equally large claims 
against different corporations, and that he was beset 
night and day by robbers, and it was evident that his 
mind was unhinged on this one subject, though clear 
on all others. 

He was quite indifferent to the wholesale murders 
which his contrivance might commit, provided his 
property was safe. The greed of money does not a! 
ways craze a man to such a point as this, but it never 
leaves the reason and judgment sound. 

One of the first lessons that a boy should be taught 
by his parents is to place the properwalue upon mon 
ey, and they should remember too, that a lad who 
suffers from the need of it is apt to overestimate 
its value quite as much as the boy who has too much 
Put a piece of gold too close to the eye, and it is big 
enough to blind you to home, to love, to death, and 
to heaven itself. 

—_—_—__—_<@———_—_—_—_ 


PLUTUS AT A FUNERAL. 
— “How quickly nature 
Falls to revolt when gold becomes her object !” 
— Suakespeare. 
Virgil calls the lust of money a “‘cursed hunger” — 
and mythology often confounds (naturally enough) 





Plutus, the god of riches, with Pluto, the god of the 
| infernal world. 

In a recent visit to the Leadville gold mines, Dr 
Lorimer, of Chicago, saw something of this disgust 
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ing spectacle of perverted nature—when sordid pas- 
sion has swallowed up the humane feelings and the 
very sense of decency. One of his stories to the 
Standard is an illustration. 

Death, who waits for no man to satisfy his greed, 
had met one of the Leadville miners, and stopped 
him in the midst of his work. In rude fashion, his 
comrades laid him out, and one of their number was 
sent to dig his grave. 

The place selected was but a little way outside the 
camp, and there the volunteer sexton began to dig. 
As he went «leeper and deeper, throwing out the fresh 
earth, he saw signs that soon made him forget his er- 
rand. 

He dug faster, plying his pick with feverish excite- 
ment. Then he stooped and eagerly examined the 
dirt. Another nervous spurt of work—his eyes glis- 
tened and he abandoned his tools, and climbed out of 
the grave. He had found gold. 

There was no way to conceal his discovery 
would stay and guard it. 
him from aman to a s 


» but he 

Avarice had transformed 
vage watch-dog. When the 
funeral procession came, bearing the dead miner’s 
body, the grave-digger stood by the ‘narrow house” 
with a cocked pistol in his hand. 

“This is my claim, aud there can’t any man have 
it, dead or alive.” 

The funeral was forced to wait till a cheaper and 
undisputed resting-place could be found for the poor 
fellow in the coffin. 
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BRILLIANT, BUT A FAILURE. 

Macaulay’s feats of memory, as recorded in his bi- 
ography, have astonished readers. He could repeat 
the whole of Paradise Lost and severai other long 
poems. But one of his school-fellows, William Grant, 
an idle fellow, who preferred going about the coun- 
try to getting his lessons, far excelled him in mem- 
orizing. 

Lord Teignmouth, also Grant's schvol-tellow, says 
in his ‘*Reminiscences,” that he knew him, when but 
fifteen, to repeat the whole of the Lliad, the Geor- 
gics, three books of the nid, and the most of Hor- 
ace’s Odes. 

Gifted as he was in this respect, he failed at Cam- 
bridge University, and in every thing he undertook. 
His constitutional indolence prevented his rise. 

An incident which occurred while he was private 
secretary for his brother, Lord Glenelg, President of 
the Indian Board, shows an inveterate incapacity to 
attend to his work. 

Macaulay was the public secretary of the India 
Board, and one day was attending the sitting. Some 
urgent affair was being discussed, when Grant en- 
tered the council chamber and whispered to Macau- 
lay that he was particularly wanted outside. 

Macaulay replied that he could not then leave his 
post. Grant, however, hovered about and renewed 
his request until Macaulay followed him out of the 
room. 

Going to a door, the idle fellow threw it open, and 
pointing to a Yorkshire pie, ready to be eaten, said,— 

“This is preferable to business.” 

Macaulay, who had a clearer appreciation of the 
importance of public business, somewhat indignant- 
ly turned on his heel, and returned to the Council 
Chamber. 





The career of this brilliant memorizer adds an- 
other illustration to the many which teach that no 
mental ability will compensate for the want of in- 
‘lustry. 

— +or 
WHY THE LAW IS UNCERTAIN. 

Language is an imperfect instrument for the ex- 
pression of ideas. Not a few of its forms are ambig- 
nous; that is, they speak in two ways. Reader and 
hearer are left in old Isaac’s perplexity. The voice 
is that of Jacob, the hand is that of Esau. 

Many of the terms of language are equivocal. They 
have two meanings, so that the reader is in doubt as 
to the mind or intention of the writer. 

Those who draft statutes know how difficult it is to 
frame a law which shall be free from ambiguous ex- 
pressions or equivocal terms. Judge Story once told 
a personal meident, which illustrates this difficulty. 

He was employed by Congress to draft an act. So 
important was it that he spent six months in trying to 
perfect its phraseology. His purpose was to make the 
statute so clear that the most astute lawyer should 
not be able to cast the shadow of a doubt upon its 
meaning. 

The draft, proving satisfactory to the lawyers in 
Congress, became a law. In less than a year, a suit, 
involving the interpretation of this very law, came 
before the court over which Justice Story presided. 
Having heard the arguments of the able attorneys, 
the Judge confessed that he was unable to decide up- 
on the meaning of a statute which he himself had 
framed. 

He, of course, knew what he had meant to put in 
to the law. But the criticisms of the two lawyers 
showed him that he had used such ambiguous expres- 
sions that it was doubtful if he had said what he 
meant to have said. 

——— +> 
DESIGN OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

Scientific men are uniting in the opinion that the 
pyramids of Egypt were built for astronomical pur- 
poses. Piazzi Smith, the royal astronomer of Scot- 
land, and a few others with him, think they were 
built under a divine guidance, to teach great truths 
of religion, no less than of astronomy. This is a 
doubtful supposition. But it seems evident from their 
location, from the direction and slope of their sides, 
and from the structure of certain openings within 
the pyramids, that astronomers were concerned in 
building them. . 

Mr. Gliddon’s opinion that they were the sepulchres 
of kings has been objected to as absurd. But Prof. 
Proctor makes a suggestion which brings this view 
into harmony with the astronomical theory of their 
purpose. 

He thinks they were intended for astrological re- 
search, as well as for astronomical observation. They 
were carried up to a certain height, favorable for such 


his death. If this theory iscomprehensive waeul to 
cover all known facts, it may be adopted. 





GIRLS AT FARMING. 
Ella Farman has done a good service for thousands 
of girls who are wearing out body and soul by ill-paid 
work in crowded cities. She tells, ina charming way, 
what two girls did at farming; how they managed to 
support themselves with comfort, to gain vigorous | 
health, and to make each day full of happiness. What | 
these girls achieved by a resolute purpose, and by | 
cheerful industry, can be done by hundreds in a siu- | 
ilar way. 





Young wowen seem to prefer semi-starvation with 
scanty wages at sewing, to a comfortable home with 
good wages at domestic se, vice. But the free life of 
gardening and farming is a hundred-fold more inde- 
pendent than needle-work, and ought to be regarded 
asrespectable. It would bea change almost from pur- 
gatory to paradise, for the inmates of heated and 
crowded rooms to escape to the pure air of a tarm- 
house, and pleasant work in the open air. The little 
book “How Two Girls ‘Tried Farming” is worthy of 
a wide reading. 


+o 

WATCHED IN PARIs. | 
Paris is the last place a runaway criminal would | 
wish to go to. Such is the vigilance of that city’s | 
government that no rogue can possibly hide there | 
and no honest mun lack protection. | 
The population, floating or permanent, of every 
arondissement or ward in Paris is counted officially 
every month. Be your abode at hotel, boarding-house 
or private residence, within forty-eight hours you are 
required to sign a register, giving your name, age, oc- 
ec —o and former residence. 

‘his, within the time mentioned, is copied by an of- 
ticial ever travelling from house to house with the big 
blue book under hisarm,. The register gives, also, the 
eading characteristics of your personal appearance. 

Penalty attaches itself to host or landlord who 
fails to get and give to the official such registration 
of his guests. 

There are no unmarked skulking holes in Paris. 
Every house, every room, is known, and under police 
surveillance; every stranger is known and described 
at police headquarters within a few days of his ar- 
rival. 

Once within the walls of Paris, and historically, so 
to speak, your identity isalways there. In case of in- 
jury to any person the sufferer is not depe *ndent 0 on 
the nearest drug store for a temporary hospital, 
with us. 

In every arondissement may be seen the Lao tp nt 
sign, *“*Assistance for the wounded, asphyxiated or 
wisoned.”” Above always hangs the official tri-color. 
say “official” because a certain slender prolonga- 
tion of the flag-staif denotes that the establishment is 
under government supervision, and no private party 
may adopt this fashion. 

The French tlag is not tlung to the breeze like the 
Stars and Stripes, so that none can tell whether it in- 
dicates a United States government station or a beer 
saloon. 











+o - 
HAIR TURNED WHITE. 
It ix a well-known fact that a sudden emotion, if it | 
be intense, changes the hair to whiteness. The latest ie 
illustration of this fact is that of John Laefarr, a | 
youth of twenty-three years, whose hair is perfectly 
white. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





He was attached to Custer’s force, and on the morn- 
ing of the massacre, happened with several compan- 
ions, to be three miles from the command, when a 
band of Sioux sprang from the grass within a few feet 
of thein. 
Springing upon a horse, Laefarr started in rapid 
flight. As he hugged his horse he saw his six compan- | ‘ 
ions go down, one after the other. | 
One bullet out of the hundred that followed him 
tore through his neck, another cut a deep furrow 
across his cheek, a third imbedded itself in his thigh, 
and a fourth killed his horse. 
The desperate boy shot an approaching Indian, and 
ran for a belt of timber a half mile distant, where he 5 








hid for three days, when he was found by some friend- 
ly Crow Indians, and taken to Fort Lincoln. 

Then he discovered that his hair, which had been 
as black as a raven’s wing, had changed to white. 


———_ +o ——$————— 
SINGULAR NAMING. 
The Sioux, and some other Indian tribes, name their 
children after the first thing their new-born eyes hap- | 
pen to look upon. Rev. T. P. Crawford, a missionary | 
in China, relates a similar fact of Chinese custom. 


In the event of the birth of a child in China, the | 
name that is given to itis determined oftentimes by | 
the most trivial circumstances. If a child is born at 
midnight, his name is possibly called “Midnight,” or 
on the anniversary day of a grandpare nt’s birth, his 
name may be called “Sixty-five,” or “Seventy.” If | 
the little one comes to the world at sunrise, he may 
be called “Sunrise,” or if at sunset, he may be called 
“Sunset.” But the funniest fact of all is—it is a fact 
we knew not before—that not unfrequently the name 
given on the arrival of a little girl is Aai/se, which 
translated means, ‘Ought to be a boy.”’ 

Otto B. Aboy would hardly pass for a girl’s name 
with us—to say nothing of the heathenish slur which 
it would cast upon her sex. 





+e 
PEN-PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 
Mr. Tennyson, who is seventy years of age, was 
seen walking in a London park, the other day, by some 
one who thus sketches his appearance: 


He looked tall, somewhat stout, round-shouldered, 
and he walked with a stick, as though the gout were 
hanging about his legs or feet. He hada long beard 
which almost buried his face, and wore a pair of large, 
round, Chinese-looking spectacles. 

He had on a very broad-brimmed, weather-worn 
felt hat, dark trousers, gaiters, several undercoats or 
jackets, covered over all by a thin, shabby-looking, 
red tweed dust-coat, buttoned very tightly, as though 
it were much too small for him. 

Dangling outside, from what should have been a 
clean white shirt-front, was a pair of large, gold- 
rimmed nose-spectacles. He was one of the oddest- 
looking creatures I have ever seen out of «» Mormon 
meeting. 

—_—$—— ~<@>—— 


ANGELS DO NOT CHEW. 
A. Methodist minister, the Rev. Mr. H—, wasa 
good man, but rough in his ways, and very fond of 
chewing tobacco, 


One day he was caught in a shower in Illinois, and 
going to a rude cabin near by, he knocked at the 
door. 
mons. He asked for shelter. 

“T don’t know you,” she replied, suspiciously. 

“Remember the Scriptures,” said the dominie. “‘‘Be 
not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 





objects, and the solid floor was used by a monarch 
during his lifetime. When he died, his body was en- 
closed, and the pyramid completed to its summit. His | 
successor began, at once, to build a new one for sim- 
ilar purposes, which was serine cent in like manner at 








have entertained angels unawares.’” 

“You needn’t say that,” quickly returned the 
other; “‘no angel would come down here with a big 
| quid of tobacco in his mouth!”* 

She shut the door in his face, leaving the good man 
to se mercy of the rain n and his own reflections. 


for the hair. The Cocoaine holds in a hquid form a 


} test the dental bone, 


A sharp-looking old dame answered his sum- | 


THE BEST PIANOS. 


Parties desiring to buy the best Pianos wii] not tail to 
send for the 


HENRY F. MILLER 


CATALOGUE, 
611 W ashington St., 


BURNETT'S 


Boston, Mass. 





COCOAINE,-—-A_ perfect dressing 





large proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 28, 1877. 
Gentlemen,—Having used your Cocoaime for the past ten 





or Uvelve years, I take pleasure in giving as Wy opinion | 
that no preparation made in this country will keep the hair 
so sott and glossy, and at the same time allay all irritation 
of the sealp. It will most eifectually remove dandruff, and | 
prevent the hair trom falling out. 
PHUMAS RUBER?S, 
Wholesale Grover, 30 South Front Street 


Send for pamphlet, contaiing description of the uses 
and properties of our preparations 


JOSEE H BURNETT 


We Can’t Talk 


wilhoul showing the condition of our 





& CO., BOSTON. 


teeth. Every laugh 


eXposes them. In order not to be ashained of then, let us 
use that standard dentifrice, SOUZODONT, whichis sure to 
keep them white and spotless No tartar can encrust 
them, no canker affect the enamel, no species of decay in- 


if SOZODONT is regularly used. It 





isu botanical preparation,and its benelicial effects on the 





| 
teeth and guins are marvellous, as itremoves all discolor- | 


ations, and renders the gums hard and rosy 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. | 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily miadeselling | 
Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright's New Book, entitled | 


COMPLETE 











fhe Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements, Mem- | 
vers, Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clearly dealt | 
with in fascinating style, = of anec dote and wit. 
For tull deseription snd ¢ a terms, addr | 


J. ©. MeCURDY & ‘cO., Philadelphia, 1 a. 
Ready this day. 


‘“BREAKFAST FOR TWO.” 


A delightful story. By Joanna H. MATTHEWS, author | 
of the “ Bessie Books.” I6mo. Price $1.25 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have preseribed 195,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain my wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, 





FE. CROSBY, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 


Hlon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. Chairman of Managers. 
rhirteen puril of fourteen passed the examination 

















at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a year. 
0. A new cirenlar just issned. pply_ for in- 
formati William Everett, Ph. D. 
-woons FOR BRACKET SAWING. | 
Planed tot 
Black \ aln ae 4 Ars wide per: foot ‘7 qe 
White Holly, Sto ld in. wide per toot 12 ip 
4to7 in. wide per foot x lo 
For complete price-list, address » PARKER 
& CO., Cor. Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
New Patterns. Ladies are making be: autifnl ‘Turkish 


Rugs, on ow Burkip Pattern, ouvor old rags or yarn. Any 
ie can do it ata trifling expense vat inducements and 
permanent business to agents every sce re. 
lar of P atterns and Prices, with sta p. 

£.S. FROST & CoO.,, 22 Tremont "Kow, Boston, Mass. 









Send for cireu- 


Much Sickness, undoubtedly, with Children, 
attributed to other causes, is veeasioned by 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS « 


Worms. 
wv Worm Lozenges, 
although effectualin destroying worms, can do ne possible 
injury tothe most delicate child. This valuable combina- 
tion has been successfully nsed by physicians, and found 
to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to 


hildren. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents a box. 








SHOPPING may) comusTaA 





Last week we sent you our PREMIUM List, which con- 
tains a description of many usetul and appropriate articles 
for Christmas Gifts. We have taken unusual pains this 
year in making our selections, which have never before been 
so large and attractive. The prices charged for them will 
in most cases be found much cheaper than they can be pro- 
cured in any store iu the United States. 

WE SUGGEST 

That you examine this List carefully, and make your selec- 
tion of Christmas Gifts as soon as you can conveniently 
doso. Last year we made this same suggestion. The 
result was many sent us their orders early, which were 
carefully filled by us and forwarded. The parties thus got 
their goods in season for Christmas, and were relieved of 
any further tronble. 


ON THE OTHER HAND 
Very many orders were received from distant States and 
Territories only a day or so before Christmas; the result 
was they did not receive the goods until after the holidays. 
AS SOON AS YOU 
Decide what you want, send your order, 
be disappointed on Christmas Eve. 


and you will not 


If you wish to select 
| CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
FOR FATHER. MOTHER, 
BROTHER, SISTER, BABY, 
TEACHER OR FRIENDS, 
please examine our Premium List at once and send us your | 
order. 
We are prepared to furnish goods at special rates for | 
| Sunday-School Christmas Trees, for Fairs, &c. 
| promptly answered. 








Inquiries 


PERRY, MASON- & CO, 


3". 


He CHEAPEST AND BEST ~# 
PETERSON’S 


MAGAZINE 


FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS. 


Peterson’s Magazine he “ ‘the b best Original Stories of any 
of the ladies’ books, the best Colored Fashion Plates, the 
best Berlin Patterns, the best Receipts, the best Steel En 








wravings, ete,, ete. Every family ought to take it. It gives 
more tor the money than any in the world. Its prin- 
cipal contributors are such long-established and popular 


| writers as Mrs, Ann S. Stevens, Re becca Hard- 


ing Davis. Frank f ee Benedict, “Josiah Allen’s 
Vife,’ Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett, Jane G, 
Austin. As a magazine of Fashion it has no equal 
Afull size Pattern Sheet for a woman’s or 
le hid? s Dress is given every month. this alone 
is worth the price of the number, ts superb 


+ Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates : 


ave ahead of all others. 





Phese plates are engraved on steel, 


| TWICE THE USUAL 81Zk, and colored by hand. 


TERMS (Always in Advance), $2 a Year. 
Gar UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. 4% 
,W ith a « ~Opy, of the premium pic- 


ture (24 * Washington at Valley 
Fi 


2 copies for 83 50 
5 50 2: a vetting up the Club. 


With 2 anextra copy of the Maga- 
4 copies for os 58) zine for ISSO, as a premium, to the 


6 0 ix srson getting up the Club 

- With both an extra copy of the 
5 copies for $8 009 Novazine tor “Iss and the premi- 
‘ 10 50 Pini hicture tor getting up the Club. 


For Larger Clubs still Greater Inducements, 


Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


# Specimens sent gratis, ff written tor, to get up elubs 
vith 





7 WHITE ROBES.” 


An unusually bright and pretty collection of Sunday 
School songs has the above tile, It is published by Oliver 
Ditson ce Co., and is compiled by A.J. Abbey and M. J. 
Munger, gentlemen who have had a large experience in 
composing this kind of music 

WHITE ROBES has about 125 Songs, nearly all made 
for the book. The prevailing character is great sweetness, 
both in words and music. and one can sing through many 
pages before tinding anything that is not decic edly bright 
and taking. 

The title page is quite 
quality of the content 

#0 cents will bring you « mee copy of WHirk RopKs, 
sent by mail, post free Address 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 








taking, and indicates the cheertul 


Hoxton, 


As the con oy Ay L RECORD is just commencing 
its second year, itis a proper time to say that those who 
now subseribe w “il have,in the course of the year, some- 
thing like 50 select So taken from Wuirre Rowes and 
others of our best boo 2 of the best Sheet Music 
Songs, the same number of good Piano Pieces, and, what 
is better, greater numbers of instructive and entertaining 
articles, worth a great deal to all studying music. The 
RECORD is a carefully guarded paper, has no wrangling 
controversy, and aims to be acceptable to the best people, 
who use music for the best purposes. 










The Recorp is about the size of the C omr ANION, 16 pages, 
neatly printed, stitched and trimmed. $2 per year. Send 
6 cents (mentioning COMPANION) for specimen copy, to 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


The Cheapest Book in the World! 


A SPECIAL OFFER! 


THE 


Ilust'd American Diamond Dictionary, 





Contains 30,000 Words, 674 double-column 
Pages, Illustrated with 250 Engrav- 
ings, and Handsomely Bound in 
Cloth and Gilt. 


Price, 30 cts., or Two for 50 cts. 
This isthe same book that other parties are offering as 
a seven dollar book. It is not a seven dollar book, butat 
the price we offer it, is one of the cheapest books in 
the world. Itisa library of language in itself. It con- 
} tains hundreds of new words, such as are daily used in 
| speech and writing, a full explanation of all the abbrevi- 
ations used in writing aud printing. An alphabetical list 
' of foreign words used as proverbs and m ottoes in English 
speech and writing with the English translations and 
| pictures innumerable make meanings plain, even to poh 
dren Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
and three-cent ps taken. SPECIAL tennis. TO 
AGENTS. Adare 


WILDES & CO., Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


AGREAT OFFER!!! sep SuaKRE 


at EXTR/ yp rer es for 
SPLENDLD ORGANS 8 31, tes 5 Stops oa1, 
Ido $35, 9 do 662, 11 do SG7, 12 do $76, 13 
do $87. 7 Octave oan ARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do $131, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
years.” AGENTS WANTED. Tllustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Manufacturer and Dealer, aa 2 East 14th St.» 
New ¥ Yorks P.O. Box, 3530, 


ORGAN GIVEN AWAY 


to the one who secures most sales for our magnificent $70 
Organ during the next three months. Organ sent to every 
purchaser to examine before they buy. We want them 
introduced in every town in the country. Circulars and 
full information free. 

MARCHAL & SMITH Piano and Organ Co., 
8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 




















F Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., ‘Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand _ Printing Stam 
Circulars free, G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


NOV. 6, 1879. 




















For the Companion. 


THE SUNSET-BIRD OF DOMINICA. 


Dominica’s fire-cleft summits 

Rise from bluest of blue oceans; 
Dominica’s palms and plantains 

Feel the trade-wind’s mighty motions 
Swaying with impetuous stress 
The West Indian wilderness, 






-rns wave their fans majestic, 
Mangoes lift white-blossomed masses 
Bright against the black abutments 

Of volcanic mountain-passes, 
Carrying with them up the height 
Many a gorgeous parasite. 





Dominica’s crater-caldron 

Seethes against its lava-beaches; 
Boils in misty desolation; 

Seldom foot its border reaches; 
Seldom any traveller’s eye 

Venetrates its barriers high. 
Over hidden precipices 

Falls the unseen torrent’s thunder; 
Windy shrieks and sibillations 

’ Fill the pathless gorge with wonder; 

And the dusky Carib hears, 
Cowering with mysterious fears. 


“Hark!” the northern hunter listens; 
Down the jungles of the highland 

Steals a melody unearthly, 
Wavering over sea and island; 

Can that tender music start 

From the erater’s hollow heart ? 


Floats the weird note onward, downward, 
Flute-1 eloquent, complaining ; 
ir off, erying, 
; scoming! Day is waning!” 
Toward the voice the hunter glides, 
Up the thorny mountain sides. 






“Stay thee, stranger!” called the Carib; 
“Vain to track a wandering spirit, 
Bodiless as breeze of sunset; 
"Tis no living creature! hear it! 
‘Day is waning!’ Waiteth woe; 
Darest thou on its trail to go?” 
Wailed along the hills the echo, 
“Stay thee! stray not into danger!” 
Smiling back from splintered ledges, 
Up the beetling cliff the stranger 
With the slanting sunbeam sped, 
Lost in dark woods overhead, 
“Will he come again ?""—they shudder, 
Into lengthening shadows peering; 
Through the sudden veil of nightfall 
Joyfully his footfall hearing; 
There the dark-eyed hunter stands, 
Sheltering something in his hands! 
“Look! a gray bird is your spirit! 
On his breast the sunset lingers, 
Rosy as the hour he sings in; 
Touch him! stroke him with light fingers; 
Stilla spirit, though with wings 
Shaped like other birds’, he sings.” 
Need we sail to Indian islands, 
That through turqnoise oceans glisten, 
For strange misinterpretations 
Wherewith men to nature listen ? 
Throbs the air we breathe with good, 
By dull hearts misunderstood. 
Dearer is the voice from heaven 
Warning us that life is waning, 
When we know its accents human, 
Joy of all the years remaining. 
So, across the seas, I heard 
Dominica's sunset-bird. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
HOW MARTIN LUTHER WAS CURED. 

Ordinarily the great reformer Luther was less 
liable to doubts and gloom of spiritthan his friend 
Melancthon. But he was a man of terrible im- 
petuosity; and when he did fall into a fit of dark- 
ness he drove ail before him. 

At one time, when danger threatened, and noth- 
ing seemed to prosper in the mighty work he was 
doing, he became so despondent that his friends 
were alarmed. He did not sit and mope as other 
men do when they are melancholy, for Luther 
was not one of the silent kind. 

It was this fact that made his mood dreadful. 
He was like a strong steed running with a broken 
rein. His strange actions and bitter words led 
some to fear that his great labors and burdens 
had shaken his reason, 

His fellow-reformers, and his best friends 
(some of them rich and powerful ones), shook 
their heads and said, “We must get Doctor Mar- 
tin out of the way. Who knows 
but he'll say or do something to wreck the whole 
cause?” 


Lucy LaRcom. 


He needs rest, 


This time, however, they were puzzied te know 
how to manage it. Once they had shut him up ¢ 
year in Wartburg Castle to save his own life. It 
seemed absurd enough to think of shutting up 
Luther to save the Reformation. But they must do 
something. It was hardly safe now, as it usually 
had been, to let him alone till his grand faith 
worked itself out of its eclipse. 

Finally they concluded to try a method common 
among the old prophets, who often taught and re- 
buked great men b: enigmas and parables. Luth- 
er’s wife, the good and gentle Catharine Bora, was 
taken into confidence, and her love and solicitude 
for him made her, no doubt, the best person who 
could have been chosen to administer medicine to 
the gloomy man’s mind. 

The next time Luther went to his house, he 
found it silent. To miss his welcome at the door 
was a surprise to him, and changed the current of 
his thoughts a little. Menin sour humors will say 
there is nothing bright, but they never like to be 
taken at their word, 

He went through the rooms seeing no one, till 
he reached the parlor, and there his wife sat 
dressed in deep mourning, and weeping as if her 
heart would break. 

“Why, Kate, what is the matter?” asked Luth- 
er, now thoroughly startled, 

No answer but sobs and tears. 

“Is the baby dead?” thinking of his youngest 
child, who had been ailing. 


‘“No,—worse than that—a great deal worse—I 
thought you knew,” and then a fresh burst of 
tears. 

‘“‘Kate—wife! what in the world can you mean? 
Tell me quick!” exclaimed the astonished re- 
former. 

“O husband, hasn’t the awful news reached 
you? Haven’t you heard that our heavenly Fath- 
er is dead, and His cause in the world has al! gone 
to ruin?” 

The horrified expression on Luther's face 
changed at once. He stood a moment looking at 
his wife, and then he began to shake with laugh- 
ter. He laughed as loud, and as long, and as 
heartily, as he had ever laughed in his life—and 
that is saying much, for naturally Martin was a 
very merry-hearted man. 

“Ah, Kate, Kate, my good wife,” he said pres- 
ently, “Iread your riddle. God is not dead, but 
I have acted as though He were. You have taught 
me a good lesson.”’ 

And Martin Luther never forgot the lesson his 
wife tanght him, when she showed him his black 
fancies in their own absurd funeral dress, 

———_____<@>—_—_—_—__ 
KEEPING AWAY FROM A FOE, 

Reading such proofs as the following of the 
dangerous and compelling power of the drink 
appetite, we can understand the temptation of 
those who yield to it, while we condemn their 
folly in forging their own enslaving chains, But 
for those who resist it we can hardly speak too 
high praise. Mr. John B. Gough, remarking that 
there is no cowardice in running away from the 
charming of the alcoholic serpent, tells the follow- 
ing anecdote by way of example: 

I know a man who was strongly tempted, and 
escaped. He was a printer, and working near a 
window opposite which was the ‘’Shades,”’ he saw 
persons coming out wiping their lips, having taken 
their ‘‘eleven o’clock.”’ 

He began to want it, and grew nervous; the 
desire increased; every fibre of his system seemed 
to cry out for it, when he dropped his form of 
type, and, in his vexation at the accident, took off 
his apron, put on his coat, with the intention of 
getting drunk; when, as he said, he thought of 
wife and children, of former ruin and disgrace, 
and present prosperity and reputation, he rushed 
out, and ran hatless through the streets till he 
reached home. 

“Wife, shut me up! for mercy’s sake, shut me 
up and don’t let me out. Ask no questions, but 
shut me up.” 

She was a wise wife and locked him in a room, 


dare venture out to his work again. 

A lawyer who had been intemperate told me, 
“T have been obliged to forego all light literature. 
I can hardly read a newspaper.” 

“Why?” I replied. 

‘‘T have not tasted drink for two years, but if I 
only read of drinking, I want it. I have paced 
my office with hands clenched and the sweat 
standing in beads on my forehead, as I battled 
the horrible desire to get drink, when I have read 
of « man drinking a glass of wine.’’ 

Another gentleman told me that he had not 
drank for twenty-eight years; ‘“‘but,’’ said he, “I 
have some fifty men working for me, and when 
I take the breath of a man who has been drink- 
ing, I want it—yes, sometimes want it so that I 
have ridden ten miles to rid myself of the desire 
that seemed to cry through my whole system, 
Give! give! when I have taken the breath of a 
man who had been drinking.’’"—New York Advo- 
cate, 

——— + +e 
OUT IN THE COLD ALONE. 

The following story of the wanderings of a boy 
sixteen years old illustrates the remarkable per- 
severance and fortitude nurtured by frontier life 
and its hardy habits. 

One winter's day the lad John Wilson, with his 
father and two neighbors, all living at Mosquito 
Bottom, Kansas, started for the plains on the 
upper Arkansas to hunt buffalo. Game was 
abundant, and the excitement of the chase com- 
pletely fascinated the boy. It was his first expe- 
rience in buffalo-hunting, and he thought he 
would like to follow the wild sport all the rest of 
his days. When the men had killed meat enough 
to load their wagons they prepared to return, but 
John did not want to go home. 

The hunter’s camp was in the shelter of a 
“skirt of timber’’ on the river’s bank. South- 
ward stretched the vast rolling prairie, and there 
in the distance, while his companions were busy 
cooking and packing their rations John could see 
buffaloes and antelopes feeding. He begged his 
father to let him go out and have “one more 
shot: 


His father finally yielded to his importunities, 
and seizing his gun and ammunition, he was soon 
out of sight on the prairie stealing within range 
of his game. The wild creatures discovered him 
and galloped away, but John would not give it 
up. 

Away went buffaloes and boy, the latter too 
much excited to think how fruitless such a race 
must be. Before long the herd had left him far 
behind. Stopping to take breath and look about 
him, he found that he had utterly lost his direc- 
tion. He did not know where he was, nor which 
way to go 

When night drew near the men in camp began 
to wonder what had become of John. His father 
grew worried, and his worry soon increased to 
terrible anxiety. By dark the three were on 
horseback roaming the prairie, shouting the boy’s 
name, whooping like Indians, and firing guns. 

But they did not find him that night. nor the 
next day, nor the next, nor the next. Then Mr. 
Wilson sent home as swiftly as possible and called 
all his old neighbors to come and help him hunt 
through Western Kansas for his missing son. 
They joined him, and kept up the search till more 
than a week was gone, but all in vain. 

Poor John—alone on the Great American Des- 
ert! The darkness overtook him while he was 





and there he remained for thirty hours before he | 





trying to guess his way back tocamp. He walked 
on bravely, hoping to retrace the ground he had 
run over; but instead of approaching the river 
every step only took him farther away. 

A cold wind rose and blew in his face, and by- 
and-by a sleet-storm came on, and the wet froze 
upon his clothes till they were stiff with ice. About 
midnight he stumbled against a clump of bushes, 
and curling down under their shelter, fell-asleep 
from sheer exhaustion. In the morning he got 
up and strained his eyes over the prairie, but all 
looked dreary and strange. He balanced a stick 
on end, and determined to go the way it fell. 

But there was no luck in the sign, and he started 
off in the wrong direction, as before. He walked 
all that day, going he knew not whither, to sink 
down at night in another weary sleep. On the 
second day he crept near enough to a herd of 
buffaloes to fire one shot, but missed his mark. 

The third day and the fourth were spent in the 
same fruitless wandering. In all that time, since 
he left his father’s camp, he had not tasted food; 
but tormented with hunger as he was, and with 
the ice still clinging to his clothes, the courageous 
boy trudged on, hoping to meet other hunters— 
or Indians—some human beings, whether friends 
or foes he did not care, if they would only give 
him something to eat. 

On the fifth day his strength, which had held 
out so wonderfully, gave out. He stopped on the 
bank of a little stream where some stunted trees 
grew, and managed to scrape together some dry 
fnel, which he kindled into a bright fire by dis- 
charging his gun into it. Here he warmed and 
dried himself, and lay down and went to sleep. 

When he awoke again. towards evening, it was 
to see a big Indian standing near him with a gun, 
and the hind quarters of an antelope strapped on 
his back. 

‘‘How!’’ grunted the Indian. 

“How yourself!’ said John, crawling to his 
feet. 

There was no need of more words, for the poor 
boy’s haggard and famished looks told the whole 
story. In a very short time the fire was replen- 
ished and some venison roasted, and John made 
a hearty supper. 

The kind Indian took him to his camp and kept 
him till he was strong again, and then showed 
him the way home. Three days afterwards he 
met his father, with the party of neighbors who 
were searching for him. 


———_+oo—____——_ 
For the Companion. 


CORN. 


All sweet ways of April, fare you well, 
Gloom and sun and rain and misty morn! 
Welcome Maytime, bringing sphered rain 
And shadow and sun and summer heat, to swell 
The joyous grassy blades of springing corn. 


Tinkling sheep-bells, bleating lambs of June, 
Fare you well, for we are left forlorn! 
Silent birds, while the long nights go by, 
Listen the wind that underneath the moon 
Stirs the silk raiment of the blossoming corn! 


August ripens her wheat and yellow oats; 
Blithe the cricket winds his shrilly horn; 
Through September’s drowsy silences 
The singing of the harvest-men past me floats, 
Who sing and bind ripe sheaves of golden corn! 
GEORGE Morris. 


A WIFE’S LOVE. 

Police reports are sad reading, even when they 
burlesque the crimes and follies of those who have 
fallen into the clutches of the law. But now and 
then, there appears a tender incident, whose pa- 
thos arrests the pen of the caricaturist, and com- 
pels him to describe it as it happened. Such is 
this incident of a woman’s love, over which the 
spectators in the Chicago police court mused, one 
day: 


“Michael is a good enongh man when he is so- 
ber, Your Honor, but when he gets drunk he is 
very ugly.”” 

Then she related how he drank up all of his 
money, and came to her and said he had a job in 
the country, but had no money to get out there. 
She pawned her shaw] for a dollar, and gave him 
the money, and he started off. 

The next morning he returned home very drunk, 
and his money all gone. He abused his wife be- 
cause she had no more money, and seizing their 
three-year-old child beat it with his fists until its 
face and head were a mass of bruises. 

“T'll see that he don’t do so again for awhile,” 
remarked the Court, and Mrs. Bohan interrupted 
with, “Ah, thank Your Honor,” but when Jus- 
tice Wallace continued, ‘fifty dollars fine, which 
means one hundred days in Bridewell,’’ that 
poor weak, lame, suffering little woman fairly 
gasped with astonishment. 

She had not contemplated her Michael as an in- 
mate of the House of Correction. The tears 
forced their way to her eyes, and in very pitiful 
tones she pleaded for Michael. 

“Please don’t be hard on him; he didn’t mean 
to do it; just forgive him this once, Judge, and I 
know he will do better. Please try him just 
once.”’ 

“No.”’ said the Court, ‘he must have a lesson. 
Let him stay out there a few days, and then come 
here and we will get him out. and he will be 
thankful to vou for his release.’’ 

“Oh, please keep him here. and then Ican come 
and see him, and cheer him up. Let him stay 
here a day or two, and then let him go.”’ 

The Conrt was immovable, however, and the 
little woman when last seen was inquiring wheth- 
er. if she raised half of the fine, she could not 
get Michael ont. 

“I think I can get twenty-five dollars for what 
things I have,”’ she said. 


QUEER OLD NANTUCKET. 
A correspondent, writing to the New York Post 
from Nantucket, describes some of the queer lo- 


cal customs of that island, once the chief port of 
the whale fishery. He says: 


Public notices are given by the town-crier, who 
used to ring a big bell, but now blows a huge 
horn, and standing in the middle of the street or 
on the corner, he announces in the solemnest way 
the important matter in hand, which may be a 
meat anction on the wharf, or a sacred concert in 
the church. 

The one newspaper office in the place has a 
room on the ground floor open toallcomers. Here 
hangs a large double slate, and thereon anyone 
writes what he thinks worth communicating to the 
public, such as: 








“The River Queen arrived at 12.30 P. M.;” ‘‘Sa- 
rah Smith died at four o’clock, yesterday after- 
noon;”’ “John Jones was run over about an hour 
ago, but wasn’t hurt much;” ‘A Sunday School 
Squantum at Sconset to-morrow,’’ (‘‘squantum”’ 
in Nantucket means picnic); and so on. : 

Everybody drops in to read these interesting 
announcements, and once a week the newspaper 
puts in print the more important ones. Every- 
body knows everybody. 

Any bright boy of eight years old can go with 
you to any man’s or woman’s house on the whole 
island. 

Nearly all the natives go to church on Sundays, 
and sit through the service in one of the large 
edifices built ever so many years ago for much 
larger congregations than can assemble in them 
now. 

There are old people here—grandparents, who 
have never once been off the island. I hear of 
one family of two generations that stuck close to 
the old spot, till finally they thought they must 
move, and then they did not rest till they ‘‘brought 
up” in Omaha. 

One lovely girl of twenty years of age was 
pointed ont to me with the touching story that 
while both her brothers had been away for years, 
and her three elder sisters had married ‘big men” 
in Boston, she remained in the old homestead to 
attend upon her invalid and widowed mother. 


———__ +o» -- 


THE SCIENCE OF SAVING. 

A writer in Cassell’s Magazine addresses words 
of wisdom to those whose pockets are made of 
such materials that money burns a hole in them. 
He advises them to keep an exact account of 
every cent they spend, as putting down in black 
and white checks extravagance: 


They must be put down in detail, and not con- 
veniently classed together under the general 
heading of “sundries.” The item ‘“‘sundries’’ is 
never admitted into well-kept household ac- 
counts, 

It is very difficult to realize fully the value of 
smill sums. If the pennies and half-pennies that 
lie loose in the pockets were properly appreciated, 
there would not be so much pecuniary embarrass- 
ment in the world as there is. 

“Many a mickle makes a muckle.”’ This is 
true of nothing more than half-pennies and pen- 
nies. 

These little savings, as a rule, must be made in 
ersonal expenditure more than in anything else. 
What is spent over the household is generally 

needed, but the small personal luxuries which 
cost so little are not. 

And when any saving is made in this way, the 
money should be put aside as saved, instead of 
being mixed with the spending-fund; and addi- 
tions made to it as frequently as possible. 

That will make you understand as soon as any- 
thing what small economies amount to, When 
money is put aside to be saved. it should be put 
in some place where it can not be directly got at. 

I cannot. speak too highly of the savings-bank 
for this purpose. 

The very fact that a little trouble and formula 
has to be gone through with before it can be ob- 
tained prevents it being spent many a time when 
it most certainly would be if it were close at hand. 

‘There are two or three ways in which money 
can be saved, 

The first is by buying in large quantities. Of 
course the danger is when there is a stock of 
things to ‘‘run at,”’ as the servants say, they will 
be extravagantly used. All that I can say on 
this point is, that they must not be ‘“‘run at.”’ 

A proper quantity must be portioned out and 
the rest put away. Then it will be found that 
articles may be bought both cheaper and better in 
larger quantities than in small ones. 

Another way to save expense is to pay for 
everything as you get it. If you do this, you 
avoid overcharge, and will buy far less. 

If the money had to be paid at the moment, 
many an unnecessary purchase would be avoided. 

People who have limited incomes are those who 
can least afford to live on credit; and unfortu- 
nately they do it more than any others. 


- +~o> — 

KNEW HIS MASTER’S PICTURE. 

Domestic pets have often been called in to at- 
test the truthfulness of their friends’ portraits— 
and the story of the bird trying to pick up Apel- 
les’ painted grapes has been familiar for centu- 
ries. A correspondent of Nature adds the follow- 
ing charming instance of brute testimony to hu- 
man skill: 


A voung and self-tanght artist asked me to al- 
low him tu paint my likeness in oil colors, and I 
consented. His studio was in the next town, 
three miles distant, and as often as required 1 
went over; I, however, did not take my dog with 
me, 

It was done in kit-cat size, and he succeeded so 
well in the likeness and artistic work that when 
exhibited at the annual meeting of the Polytech- 
nic Society at Falmouth, a medal was awarded to 
it, and, as well, it was “highly commended.” Not 
only this, it brought him into notice, and gained 
him lots of employment. 

The artist was so grateful for my attention that 
he presented me with the painting, and I still have 
it. When it was brought to my house, my old 
dog was present with the family at the ‘unveil- 
ing;’”’ nothing was said to him nor invitation given 
him to notice it. E 

We saw that his gaze was steadily fixed on it, 
and he soon became excited, and whined, and 
tried to lick and scratch it, and was so much taken 
up with it that we—althongh so well knowing his 
intelligence—were all quite surprised; in fact, 
could scarcely believe that he should know it was 
my likeness. 

We, however, had sufficient proof after it was 
hung up in our parlor; the room was rather low, 
and under the picture stood a chair; the door was 
left open without any thought about the dog: he, 
however, soon found it out, when a low whining 
and scratching was heard by the family, and, 00 
search being made, he was in the chair trying to 
get at the picture. 

After this, I put it up higher, so as to prevent 
it being injured by him. This did not prevent 
him from paying attention to it, for whenever I 
was away from home, whether fora short or long 
time—sometimes for several days—he spent most 
of his time gazing on it, and as it appeared to give 
bim comfort, the door was always left open for 

im. 
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For the Companion. 


TIT FOR TAT. 
A LITTLE TRUE STORY. 
“Is Totty going home with you? 
And won't you take me, too? 
Take me to see you, auntie dear, 
Along with Totty, do!” 

“No; not to-day; another time.” 
“Why not?” “Well, it might be 
Too much for grandmamma to have 

You both at once, you see.” 
He was too sweet and wise to tease, 
This Georgie, four years old; 
He nodded softly to his thought 
His locks of curly gold. 
His face demure his mischief hid 
When auntie said good-by, 
And with a grave and grown-up air 
He put his question sly: 
“Aunt Saidie, are you coming soon 
To see mamma again?” 
“Yes—shall I, dear? “Oh yes, but don’t 
Bring Uncle Willie then.” 
“Why, Georgie, not bring Uncle Will, 
Who thinks so much of you! 
Not bring your Uncle Willie, dear? 
I thought you loved him, too!” 
In breathless haste the answer came: 
“O’ course; but it might be 
Too much for my mamma to have 
You both at once, you see!” 
M. E. BENNETT. 
a) 
For the Companion. 
MARION AT CHURCH. 

Tunie’s mother was so well pleased with the 
way she managed with the baby the first time she 
left her in charge of him, that she consented to 
leave him with her again, not many Sabbaths 
after. 

Tunie begged that Marion might go to church 
instead of staying to help her, and so it was final- 
ly decided. 

Marion, never having been to church, was de- 
lighted with the idea, and promised all sorts of 
good behavior, if she only might go. 

“T'll go right now,” said she, “and put on my 
new shoes, and my pink apron, and my’’— 

“O Marion!’ said Tunie, ‘“‘what a funny girl! 
You haven't had your breakfast yet.” 

“Well, I don’t want to be late, and go in after 
all the peoples get there,’’ and she ran into the 
kitchen, and presently returned with her little 
face red, and shining very much from the scrub- 
bing she had given it. 

The water was streaming from her flaxen hair, 
and pushing up a chair to the place where the 
looking-glass hung, she proceeded to comb it af- 
ter her fashion, which was rather a queer one, 
Tunie thought. But she did not say anything, 
for she knew her mother would see that Marion 
was properly dressed before it was time to go. 

After breakfast and family prayers were over, 
Tunie’s mother put the baby to sleep, and when 
they were all ready, she took Marion by the hand 
and led her up the hill to the church. 

“I’m goin’ to meetin’, and my pa is the minis- 
ter, and if I don’t sit still he'll be ’sturbed,’’ said 
Marion to herself, as she walked along. “Tll be 
still as anything, course I will. I’m ’most five 
years old.”” 

She would not let her mother help her up the 
steps, but trudged up alone. Two gentlemen who 
were standing near the door smiled at her, and 
tried to have her shake hands with them, but she 
thought they were laughing at her, and passed on 
with « dignified air to her seat beside her moth- 
er in the pew. 

She was interested for awhile in seeing the peo- 
ple come in and take their seats. Then she saw 

her father going up the pulpit stairs, 

It was an old-fashioned pulpit, very high; and 
when the minister sat down, he could not be 
seen by those below. 

“O mamma!” said Marion, in a loud whisper, 
“papa has sunk down so I can’t see him. That’s 
real too bad.”’ 

“Hush,” said her mother; 
again in a minute.” 

Just then the music began, and Marion, turning 
round quickly to see where it came from, slipped 
from the cushion on to the floor. 
hurt, but the accident annoyed her mother, and 
she seated her again, telling her not to look round 
any more. 

The first hymn was one that Marion knew, and 
she was delighted to be able to sing. 


‘*‘vou’ll see him 


As the choir had most all the singing to them- 


selves, Marion’s singing attracted rather more 
attention than her mother liked, 
The sermon was long, dreadfully long, Marion 


thought; but she sat pretty still, When it was 


about half through, she whispered to her mother,— 
“Tell me when he says the text, won’t you, 
mamma?” 


She got so restless and fidgety during the last 


She was not 


Old Deacon Emmons sat behind her, and he fell 
asleep and nodded his spectacles, which he had 
pushed back on top of his head, down over his 
forehead, then over his eyes and nose, and at last 
into his lap. 

“Te-he,”’ laughed Marion, aloud; and then was 
so ashamed of herself that she curled down out 
of sight in the bottom of the pew. 

This put her out of sorts a little, and besides, 
she was getting tired. 

“He preaches an awful long text. Won’t he 
ever get done? When will he say the Amen?” 
she kept whispering. 

‘“‘How did those singers ever get up into that | 
high place? I can’t see a single bit of stairs,” | 
said she. | 
“T can see a girl that’s got some beau ful beads, 
and I'm goin’ toask my pa to buy me some. Tell 
him to say the Amen real quick.” 

Her mother kept motioning to her to stop whis- | 
pering, but she paid no attention. 





| Tunie. 


4@> 





At last her mother leaned down to her, and | 
whispered,— 

“Marion, get up on the seat, and if you whis- 
per to me any more, I shall punish you when you 
get home.” 

Marion didn’t very often hear about being pun- 
ished, but when she did, she knew it was best to 
obey. So she managed to sit pretty still about 
three minutes longer, and the service was done. 

Tunie had just taken up the baby when they 
got home. 

“O Tunie!”’ said Marion, ‘‘I saw a little girl 
with some pretty blue beads on her neck, and we 
sung ‘Hail the power of Jesus’ name.’ But I got 
awful tired, so my mother had to say she would 
funish me if I didn’t stop whispering. I guess 
I'll take care of the baby next time, and let you 
go to meetin’ with mamma,” 

“I guess mamma wouldn’t be willing,” said 
Joy ALLISON. 





UNDER THE 


Coming home from school together, 
In the cold and rainy weather, 
Lillian, with her nut-brown hair, 
Bonnie Gracie, sweet and fair! 

Just behind them, I, while walking, 
Listened to their childish talking; 
First of lessons learned that day, 
Then of recess and their play; 

Then a little chat on dolls, 

And then of “brother's cricket balls;” 
Of this and that, as children will, 
Whose little tongues are never still. 
“How it rains!”’ cried Grace, at last, 
As the drops fell thick and fast. 

“We don’t care, though, for you see 
We're under shelter, you and me!” 
Then said Lillian, “Sissie dear, 
There’s room for one more under here. 
And do you think mamma would care 
If we should call that poor girl there, 


For the Companion. 
WASHING-DAY. 

“Oh dear me! I wish washing-day only came 
once a year!”’ 

Jenny’s face was very sober, and her voice lit- 
tle like her usual merry tones. 

‘“What’s the matter, puss?’ said grandpa. 
“Seems to me my tidy little girl wouldn’t like 
such a change as that at all. How many of these 
pretty white ruffled aprons could you have, dear, 
for instance?” 

And the old gentleman put two fingers in Jen- 
ny’s apron-pocket, and left a shining bit of silver 
there. 

“Thank you, grandpa. Oh, of course, I didn’t 
mean exactly what I said. But it is such a bother! 
I must keep out of the kitchen. Sarah has no 
time to do anything I want, and mamma must 
tend baby,—so she’s just the same. I mustn't 
even talk to her now, because she wants baby to 
get his nap. Isn't it a bother, grandpa?” 

“Yes, little girlie, I suppose it is,”’ 


ing her gold-brown hair. ‘‘But it would be 
worse bother not to have plenty of clean clothes. 
Shall I tell you how they manage the washing 
away off in Granada, where I went thirty years 
ago? Where is Granada, dear?’ 


ny, promptly. 
“Right. The working-women there wear skirts 


stockings or shoes. 
washboard or tub. 

“They take the clothes to the bank of a river,— 
a large pile, for washing is done now and then, as 
we say. They wade in, and standing ankle-deep 
or more in water, rub sand on the clothes, and 
dash them about in the stream. 

“Instead of first drying, then sprinkling and 


They wash without soap, 


process that serves for all. 
“The sand on the shore is perfectly clean, and 
in the sunshine is quite hot. They spread the 





fifteen minutes, that her mother lct her get down 
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For the Companion. 


UMBRELLA. 





said the | 
kind old man, taking her on his knee and strok- | 


“In South America, grandpa,”’ answered Jen- 


reaching only a little below the knee, and no | 


folding, and the next day ironing, they have one 


And ask her—shall I, or will you?— 
To come in under shelter too? 

She looks so sad; and then I know 
She’s cold, because she shivers so.” 
A moment more, and presently 
The large umbrella sheltered three. 


O little kind Samaritan! 

Sweet, thoughtful little Lillian! 
Remember as you older grow 

That many a heart so filled with woe 
May falter by the roadside drear, 
Bowed low with many a grief and fear. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
x 
AN AXIOM AMONG AXIOMS. 


Take one word from each of the following sen- 
tences to form the answer, which is also an axiom: 


i, “Calm weather in June 
Sets the corn in tune.” 


2, “Sow wheat in dirt and rye in dust.” 


3, “When April blows his horn, 
It is good for hay and corn.” 


4, “Go to work, if you'd have health; 
Go to work, if you’d have wealth.” 
5, “When frogs croak together, 
Then look out for rainy weather.” 


6, “When the wind is in the west 
The weather is at its best.” 


7, “A long harvest and little corn.” 
8, No weather is ill if the wind be still.” 
9, “A good horse is cheap at almost any price.” 


10, “The farmer wise will cattle keep, 
And have his farm supplied with sheep.” 


11, “April and May are the key of the whole year,” 
12, “What you sow not you cannot reap.” 
13, “When farmers buy what they don’t need, 
They'll find such things are dear indeed.” 
c.D. 
2. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE. 


4 * 
9 


* * 109 
* Ss = 7 * * ll | 

Read horizontally: 1st row, a consonant. 2d row, 
a city noted for a temple of the sun. 3d row, ason of 
Noah, 4th row, a famous river with a delta. 5th row, 
a leader of the Israelites. 6th row, one of the won- 
ders of Egypt. 7th row, people mentioned in the 
Bible. 8th row, famous structures in Africa. 9th row, 
people living in N. E, Africa 

Numerals in pyramid: 1, 2,3 
an Egyptian king who was perhaps buried in a pyra- 
mid. 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, the name of a line of Egypt- 
ian kings. LILLIAN Payson. 


» 4, 5,6, the name of 





3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
— — — value upon my — treasures. 
It takes a prophet —- —— — coming event with- 
out —— from fact. 
— — him because he — her talents. 
His face was —— and —— toward the sea, 
—— ago the predicted this. B. 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 











Then from the shelter of God’s care 
Stretch forth your hand and gladly share 
The haven of your pitying love. 

To save from angry clouds above, 

| Ope wide, dear child, sweet Charity’s door, 
| 

| 

| 





Where there is always room for more. 
M. D. BRINE. 


“After a little time, they take them out and 
shake them. The sand all flies off, leaving them 
clean and dry, and ready to wear again. 

“As to ironing, they never, the year round, 
have fire enough to heat a flatiron.” 

“What a fanny way, grandpa! Did you have 
your nice shirts and handkerchiefs done so?” 

“Yes, indeed. I had to, or go without. They 
don’t know any other way.” 

“Jenny,”’ called mamma, from the top of the 
stairs, ‘‘will you amuse baby a little while?’ 

And the little girl, with a kiss and “Thank 
you”? to grandpa, ran off merrily to take her 
share in washing-day. M. 0. J. 

—$+o-——_—_——_. 


For the Companion. 
ANIMATED OATS. 


You can get a packet of these long-legged, 
bearded fellows for five cents. 
| I must say that they are funny, and so lively 
that how the florists manage to get them into 
those little paper envelopes is more than I can 
tell. 

Just dip them ina cup of water for a minute, 
and lay them on the paim of your hand or ona 
sheet of letter-paper on the table, and they will 
begin untwisting their grasshopper-legs, and 
standing on their heads, or turning somersets; in 
short, playing all sorts of antics. And it is real 
fun to try to get them into an envelope or fold 
them up in a piece of paper. 

They will be out just as quick as you put them 
in, and would much rather run up your dress or 
coat-sleeve than be packed up in paper. 

By getting them at the store of one of the best 
florists, you will be pretty sure to have them fresh 
and with unbroken legs; and their power of loco- 
motion seems to lie in their beards and legs. 

a 

“ALWAYS try to hit the nail upon the head, 

my boy,” said an uncle to his nephew; but the 


nephew's liitle cousin whispered to him, “Don’t 
hit the neil on vonr finver, for it harts awfnl.” 
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YURI ST ATA 
What a lazy fellow likes. W. T. O. 





Answers to Puzzles in Companion of 
October 23. 


1. EACH Cc i 
WHOA oO A 
NEEL E L 
TELL L L 
Ss ACO © oO 
PROW re) Ww 
FREE E E 
PATE y EK 
JOHN i N 

Third line down—Coel Coeth. 


Fourth line down—Hallow E’en, 

2. Apparitions. Divinations. 

3. To winn three wechts o’ naething. 1, 2, To— 
3, 4, 5, 6, winn—7, 8, 9, 10, 11, three—12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, wechts—18, o’—19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, naeth- 
ing. Key-words: Towing, Heath, Chew, Sonnet, 
Nitre. 

(“An old Scotch charm used on Hallow F’en is ‘To 
winn three wechts o’ naething.’” The wecht is an instru- 
ment used in winnowing corn, This charm must be per- 
formed unperceived and alone. You go to the barn and 
open both doors, taking them off the hinges if possible; for 
there is danger that the being about to appear may shut the 
dovrsand do you some mischief. Then take that instru- 
ment used in winnowing the corn and go through all the 
attitudes of letting down corn against the wind. mepont it 
three times; and at the third time an apparition will pass 
throngh the barn, in at the windy door and out at the 
other, having both the figure in question and the appear- 
ance or retinue marking the employment or station in 
life.”"} 

4. Acharm. 

5. cO—BA—LT 
8T—VUP—ID 
HA~—-RP—ER 
RU-~-NL~—ET 
PBRB-IE-—S8T 
co—-ND—OR 
VI-—-GI-—Ls85 
DE—NV-—ER 
S8SL—-UI-—CE 
TA—TN-—AI 
PI—8G-—AH 

6. Superstitions, Signs and omens, 

7, Enthroned, ten hornets, 








Burning Nuts. 


Apple Diving. 

















‘The SUpsckivrion PRICE of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at any Une during the 
year. 

fHE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-cheeks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE* OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. masters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

KENEWALS Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Kemember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 





Alwavea give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name eannot be found on our 
books unless this is done 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 








The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held re ousible until arrear tre paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addre to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





sed 





A SAMPLE CASE. 

In 1865, a malignant form of erysipelas suddenly 
broke out in one of the largest surgical wards of the 
Asylum Hospital at Baton Rouge, La., which con- 
tained at that time over six hundred patients, 

The physician in charge and the Medical Inspector 
in the United States 
examination of the hospital, outbuildings and entire 


Army having made a thorough 


enclosure, found everything scrupulously neat and 
«lean, and could discover no canse for the outbreak. 
Bat on going outside of the enclosure, they found 
that, in consequence of a defect in the drain, the wa- 
ter in which the soiled garments and bed-clothes of 
the patients were cleansed, had poured out and spread 
over an acre of ground. 

Ilere was the cause. The germs of the disease, hav- 
ing multiplied a thousand-fold in the accumulated 
filth, were taken up and borne by the wind to the hos- 
pital. 
cupying beds nearest the overflow were the first in- 


And it was a corroborative fact that those oc- 


fected; and that from these the disease spread from 
bed to bed. 
arrested 


On removing the cause the epidemic was 
a 


A SINGULAR FIGHT. 

The latest story of a bull-tight includes two men, a 
horse, a buggy, and two angry bulls, and all were in- 
volved in the combat. The Reading Fag/e tells the 
story of the strange encounter 


While Jacob G. Zerr, of Geigertown, President of 
the Berks County Agricultural Society, was return- 
ing home from the State fair at Philadelphia in a bug- 
gy, and when between the White Bear Hotel and 
Geigertown, he espied two bulls in the road. 

Mr. Zerr saw that the brutes were in mortal com- 
bat, but noticing that they did not obstruct the road, 
he drove on, with the intention of driving by. 

Just as he was about to pass the ferocious animals, 
the larger one shot across the road, and, before Mr. 
Zerr was able to stop his horse, the bull was under the 
buggy, and then began a struggle between buggy and 
ball. 

The animal's horns were caught in one of the hind 
wheels of the vehicle. The occupants of the carriage, 
Mr. Zerr and his grandson, were in terrible suspense 
while watching the infuriated bull's struggles to free 
itself from the spokes of the wheel. 

The other bull, which up to this time was a quiet 
observer of what was going on, suddenly made a bolt 
for ita antagonist, and in a few seconds the light bug- 
ZY was completely overturned by the struggles of the 
animals, and the oceupants were violently thrown ont 
upon their heads, but eseaped injury. 

Mr. Zerr kept hold of the reins when he was pre- 
cipitated to the dusty road, and checked the horse 
from running away. 

All this happened in less time than it takes to relate 
it. The vehicle was a complete wreck. The horse 
was not hurt, but was terribly frightened. The bulls 
went to finish the battle elsewhere. 















+ 


CAUGHT IN THE AIR 
The instantaneous method of photographing horses 
in rapid motion has been applied to athletes while 
performing their feats 
ed in photographing an athlete while turning a back 


rhe first experiment consist- 


somerset. He stood in front of the camera motion- 
less, and at a signal sprang in the air, turned back- 
wards, and in a second was again in hia original po- 
sition. 


Short as was the time consumed, fourteen negatives 
were clearly taken, showing him in as many different 
positions. 

The same man was also taken while making a run- 
ning high jump. The jumping-gauge was placed at 
the four-foot notch, in order to give an easy jump, 
for in making it fourteen stout hempen strings had to 
be broken, as in photographing trotting horses. 

From the camera to a point beyond the line on 
which the jump was made, a number of strings were 
stretched. The two base-lines were only a few inches 
above the ground, and from them to the apex the 
strings were placed equal distances apart. 

In jumping, seven of the strings were broken in as- 
cending and seven in descending. The strings were 
tautly drawn, and so connected with the camera that 
as each one parted a negative was produced. 

Other pictures were taken of men raising heavy 
ouubiciie, and the various movements of boxing, 
fencing, and the like 





> 
WHY WE ARE SWEET. 
A New York journal accounts for the sweetness of 
our national disposition by the fact that we eat large 
quantities of sugar, It says: 
We are the most candy-eating, molasses-swallow- 
ing, sugar-consnming people on the face of the earth. 
In twelve years the demand has increased fifty per 
cent., and to-day with lollypops for school girls, 
treacle for flapjacks, sugar for cakes, tea, coffee and 


THE YO 


heads of molasses, not to mention a large amount of 
honey and maple sugar. Each man, woman and 
child of our population consumes forty pounds of 
sugar. Great Britain beats us in beer, but only uses 
twenty-nine pounds, while claret-imbibing France 
shows only nine pounds, and the Fatherland, where 
lager beer, Rhine wine and sourkrout don’t mix very 
well with saccharine matter, something less than 
seven pounds. 


+> 
HUMOROUS, BUT INSTRUCTIVE. 
Brother Gardner, the President of the Detrvit 
Lime Kiln Club, whose proceedings are exclusively 
reported in the Free /’ress, recently made a speech 
which we commend to our young readers. There is 
humor in it, but there is also sound morality which 
we hope will be more influential than the fun: 


“Gem'len,” said the President, as an old oyster- 
ean fell off the shelf in the corner with a loud bang, 
“] find dat de older I grows de mo’ [ find out dat I 
didn’t know nuffin in my younger days. 

“Dar was atime when, if any nigger in ole Vir- 
giney had called me a liar | shoula hev lit down 
upon him like a catamount on a hoss-fly, no matter 
whedder I did lie or tell de truf. 

“Up on the F’ar grounds de odder day I was called 
a liar by a white man. I simply riz up one eye-brow 
at him an’ axed him to prove it for money, an’ de 
vilyun slunk away like a dawg. 

“If a man calls you a liar you kin knock him down 
all you want to, but his opinyun remains de same. 
If you ax him to prove it, an’ argy de matter wid 
him, he will see his mistake an’ apoligize. ; 
“I tell ye, if I war’ a Baptist an’ Samuel Shin war 
a Methodist, do you ’spect [could win him ober to 
my side by abusin’ his belief an’ knockin’ him down 
wid a grindstun? 

“De world am too ready to strike out from de 
shoulder kase a hard word comes, and too quick to 
sot down on de man who can’t be lifted up by de 
collar an’ his opinyuns shaken out hia pockets. 
“Argyments, my frens, am a heap better dan cuss- 
words; opinyuns am way ahead of blows, an’ mindin’ 
your own business an’ keepin’ your head shut am de 
brightest clinker in de coal stove.” 


+> 
HOW IT WAS LOST. 


To lose by one’s own ignorance or carelessness is 
more mortifying than to lose by another's dishonesty. 
It is certainly aggravating enough to lose by both. 
To illustrate how little the /aw will help a person who 
does not know how to do business—and to show the 
importance of sinall details—the New York Mercan- 
tile Journal cites an actual case. 


A man drew a note promising to pay one hundred 
dollars. He used a printed form, and did not close 
up the blank devoted to dollars, and after passing it 
as negotiable paper, somebody inserted “and fifty” 
after the one hundred and before the printed dollars. 
The note, thus altered, got into the hands of an in- 
nocent party, who pr esented it to the drawer, and the 
Supreme Court decided the maker of the note was li- | 
able for its face, because through negligence he did | 
not draw a line between the word “bundred” and the 
printed word ‘dollars. 

Any testimony that the drawer might offer to estab- 
lish the fact that he gave the note for one hundred 
dollars must go for nothing, as there was nothing on 
the face of the note showing that it had been altered. 
Evidence of any alteration on the face of the note 
would have changed thecase. Let this be a lesson to 
all drawers of promissory notes. No one can be too 
careful in such matters. 


+ 
POISONED BY A CENTIPEDE. 










UTH’S COMPANION. 





The Supper-Room.—A Winter Evening. 

Husband —** Well, wife, this table looks tempting toa 
hungry man! What a delicious piece of beef you have to- 
night!” 

Wife—“ Yes, it is very nice indeed; and I have never yet 
been disappointed in opening a can of the fresh beef put 
up by the Boston Beef Packing Co. They say they put 
only the choice pieces in their cans, and it really must be 
Husband 
hand.” 


80 
“I wonder all housekeepers do not keep it on 


Wife—"It 1s certainly just the thing to depend on in an 
emergency; and then there are many ways of serving it.’”’ 

Master Harry—‘\t’s the ‘boss’ thing for sandwiches, I 
tell you!” 

Wife—“Hush, Heury !” 

Uncle George—* Well, | think the young man’s enthusi- 
asm isshared by allof us. I certainly never enjoyed the 
corned beet my u.other put up tor school. But this is 
fresh and tender, and every way palatable. Is it expen- 
sive?” 

Wife—"No. it comes in cans of convenient size, her- 
metically sealed, and retails at a very low price.” 

Husband —*We used it all summer, and now winter is 
come, we find we cannot give it up. Ow grocer says the 
demand for it is constantly increasing, and his best cus- 
tomers order a dozen cans at a time.” 

Uncle George—' | shall tell my wife of it. 


a household necessity.” 


It is certainly 
. Communicated 
= +. 
Baker's Vanilla Chocolate 
is excellent for eating or drinking 


Equal to any import- 
ed, at one half the cost. 


Ask your grocer for it. 
+> 
No Safer Remedy can be had for Coughs and Colds, 
or any trouble of the throat, than * Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.”” Imitations are offered for sale, many of which 
are injunous, The genuine Bronchial Troches are sold 


{Com. 


only in bores. 
+ 


Send to N. T. Pitman, Agent, Concord, N. H., for 
Pamphlets and Cireulars of Holman Liver and Stomach 
Pad and Alder Hook’s Heal.ng Balm. 

> 

Physicians of all Schools use and 
Hop Bitters; take their advice. 


Communicated. 


recommend 
[ Communicated. 


MARK Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible Pen- 
ceils. Sold at all stationers. 
IDAY CIFTS.—Novelty and Self-Inking 


Printing Presses. Send for catalogue. 
B.O. WOUODs & Cu.,49 Federal St., Boston. 





3( Cts. will buy a crystal Lens Microscope. Wonderful 
e magnifying power. Address, enclosing 3 ten-cent 


pieces, Lock Box 2, Roxbury, Mass, 
BO Ys Send address on pestal for elegant illus- 
WW» trated Catalogue. 7-shot Revolvers, $1 50. 


This will not appear again. W. H. Moore, Brockport, N.Y. 
BARNEY & BERRY’S | Catalogue sent Free. 
Address, 
SKATES, | #2 tieur, 
& SVKRINGFIELD, Mass, 


Scrap Pictures, We; 100 Transfer Pictures. We; 

12 Floral Embossed Cards.\we; 0 Perforated Mot- 

toes, We; 4 Chromo Mottors, We; 4 Fine 6x8 Chi o- 
mos. 10e; 1 Floral Surprise, We. All for 50e! Postpaid. 
Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Agent 











WANTED tosell Dr.Cnase’s 2000 RECIPE Book 
New Price List. Double your money. Address 


Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


P G PRESS for 75 cents. Wit: 
PRINTING cents. Both by mail $1.60. A 








The following strange story of the virulence of the | 
centipede’s poison is told by the Canton (Texas) Vigi- 
lante: 


Several Mexicans were in camp at the mouth of 
Memphis Creek, Utah Territory, and were lying 
about the fire, when one of them, Telestoro Crucas, 
saw a large centipede, fully nine inches long, travel- 
ling slowly over his leg. 

Knowing that the least motion would make it sink 
its deadly claws into his skin, without moving his leg 
he got out his revolver and waited until the beast had 
almost reached his knee, when slowly putting the 
mouth of the pistol to his head he puiled and the 
centipede was gone. 

But a centipede’s claws are quicker than gun-pow- 
der, and Crucas began to have cramps in a few min- 
utes. The track of the reptile along his leg turned a 
brownish yellow, and the place where it was killed 
awelled frightfully. 

He rapidly grew worse and in a little over four 
hours he died in great agony. 

The most singular part of the story is that the bul- 
let from Crucas’s pistol cut a small nick in the fore- 
leg of a mule that was tethered near by, and at day- 


leg so swollen that the skin had burst in several 
places, 
+ 


HIS DRUNKEN EYE. 
Doctors, occasionally, tell a mirth-provoking story. 
The following about a gentleman who for years has 
suffered from superorbital neuralgia is published by 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, as coming from an Alle- 
ghany physician: 


Quinine proved of no effect, and the sufferer was 
almost crazed with pain. A kind-hearted old lady 
living in the neighborhood of the patient informed 
him that if he would cut the affected nerve with 2 
pair of scissors or aknife, it would give him no furth- 
er trouble, 

It so happens that the superorbital nerve is the one 
which controls the action of the evelid, and when a 
man is in liquor this nerve becomes paralyzed, and it 
is this that gives adrunken person such a comical ex 
pression about the eves. 

The neuralgia patient no sooner heard what he sup- 


repaired to a closet, and with a jack-knife parted in 
twain the offending nerve, and he now greets his 
friends with his right eve as sober asa Quaker ina 
quarterly meeting, and the leftin a highly intoxicated 
condition, 

> 


MISTOOK HIS POSITION. 
How a private mistook his position, when in front 
of the enemy, is shown in this humorous paragraph: 


It was before the trenches at Petersburg and re- 
markably hot, when you consider we were in Decem- 
ber. Onur regiment was charging up a side-hill, 
raked fore and aft with batteries and sharp-shooters. 
One fellow near me dropped on his hands and knees, 
and crawled on in that position towards the enemy, 


of his sabre: 
“Get up, you fool! Do you think you are cavalry?” 


> 
WELLINGTON’S FRENCH. 


where he picked up some knowledge of French: 


His pronunciation was not Parisian. 






asked the witty diplomatist how the duke spoke 
French. 








pies, we devour 700,000 tons of sugar nnd 150,000 hogs- 





thing, with a great deal of intrepidity.” 


light next morning the mule was also dead with its | 


posed the welcome news from the old lady, than he | 


when the colonel caught him in the rear with the flat | 


The Duke of Wellington received a part of his ed- 
ucation at the military college of Angiers, France, 


Being engaged 
in conversation one day with Talleyrand, some one 


The answer was, ‘Just as he does every- | 


complete Printing Ottice, viz., press, roller, 
font of type, type tray, ink, leads, furniture, 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2.25. Allby 
mailfor $3.25. Sample pecmene of 4 

varieties ofcards, {0 cents. Specimen Book 
oftyne, &c., 10 cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
BESS Co.,35 Murray Street, New York. 


PATENTS. | 


F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D.C. (<> Send tor Circular, 











COLUMBIA BICYCLE. — 
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DRY COODS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


OF BOSTON, 

The LARGEST and OLDEST Dry Goods House in NEW 
ENGLAND. We are now offering our immense stock at 
retail, at prices lower than were ever quoted at wholesale 
before the war. These unparalleled bargains have 
crowded our immense stui es with customers 110m all parts 
of New England, and we desire every one in the Middle 
Western and Southern States to take advantage o 
these the Greatest Bargai.sever offered in America. Send 
at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
description and price. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





The Union Under Flannel. 


PATENTED OCT. 27, 1868. 

fhe ever-increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment tully war- 
rants us in muking an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass without pur- 
chasing a set of these suits, and giving 
them a fair trial. Ladies who have tried 
them say nothing would induce them to 
return to wearing the old-fashioned vests 
and drawers. ‘Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once, and you will never want 
to wear the others.’ Ask tor them at the 
leading dry goods houses, and if not found 
there, send to us for price-list and ciren 
lars, or refer for prices to our advertise- 
ment in this paper, Oct. 2d and 9th. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 














Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


May properly be called the * Ilereules”’ of medicine, for 
it cleanses Nature’s angen stables, and allows the reeuper- 
ative powers of the system to do the work of restoration to 
health. No medicine cures; Naturealone cures. This aperi- 
ent opens the proper avenues, the functions are permitted 
to resume their work, and the patient gets well. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REAL GOOD WHITE SHIRTS 


' FOR 50 CENTS. 


| French yoke, linen shield-shaped bosoms, 

\ All ready to wash and wear. $6 per doz. 

j $3 per 3% doz., by express. One or more 
by mail, postpaid, for 60 cents each. Post- 
age stamps taken. Addiess 


y NEWARK SHIRT CO., 
Send for civenlar. Newark, N.J. 


Zephyr Worsteds by Mail 


Send me 2c. Silver and a 3c. stamp, and I will send post- 
paid 20 Skeins Best German Worsteds, assorted colors, I 
warrant these worsteds to be of the best quality, and a 
choice selection of colors trom recent importations, I will 
send a sample Skein, if desired. on receipt of a 3c. Stamp. 

F. W. GARDINER, Lyun, Mass, 


This is a specimen of the 25 good things on 
our list, called 


















Better thana horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information, 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 


&5 Summer Street, Boston. Mass. 


Xmas Wonder Box 
C Xmas Wonder Box 


In the PremivM List. 
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Lowest prices ever known 
| on Breech-Loaders, 
| Rifles, & Revolvers. 
j 
| OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
| at greatly reduced price. 
| Send stamp for our New 
| Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, C INNATI, 0. 


* 
NEW MUSIG vitt:s 30 cis. 
In order to introduce MusicaL Hovrs, the largest and 
handsomest of musical monthlies, we will send 2 copies 
containing 12 beautiful songs and 12 charming instru- 
menial pieces by the best American and Foreign compos- 
ers, for only 30 cts, or ten 3-cent stamps. These 24 choice 
pieces, if purchased separately at 35c. each, would co-t 
#4 20; we send them, elegantly printed and bound, all 
for 30¢., or 10 3-ct. stamps. G. W. RICHARDSON 




















THE 


| GREATEST 
| NOVELTY 


OF THE 
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Explodes a Paper Capand 
Spins a Top at same ume. 
Tt cannot strike the band, 
and is in no way dangerous. 

















& Can be used to spin the Top 
| a. without firing the Cap, or to 
| 8 fire the Cap without spin- 

3 ning the Top. A good toy 

on for girls eS ae. Seng 

ty |. for 35 cents. 

33 Palin 

4 JOHN P. LOVELL & SONS, 

} e Gun Dealers, Boston, Mass. 





| PATENTS, 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York, Proprietors 
{of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Thirty-four years’ expe- 
| rience as Solicitors of Patents. 
j with full directions and advice, sent free. 


LADIES _ cIRCULARS 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OT 
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Hand-Book ‘on Patents, | 
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CRANDALL'S 
LIVELY HORSEMA 


sae ——————— 


‘FAILONUISNI CNV TTAVUAC ‘ONISARV 





S3WV9 ONY SAOL S.TIVONVYS 


This mechanical toy has no clock-work, and performs 
without winding up. It has the streneth and all the feat- 
ures of a Circus Rider going throngh the wonderful feats 
of that profession. The horse and rider are of wood, finely 
painted. Can be taken apart and packed in the box on 
which it performs. A child can draw it around without 
any danger of breaking it. 

Price, 50 cents. ly mail, prepaid, 70 c-nts. 

Send tora descriptive and newly Illustrated Catalogue 
for 1879. Mailed free on application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
245 Broadway, _ - - - _- New York. 


RASPBERRIES. 
E. P. ROE offers a splendid stock; also Gra evines, Cur- 


rants, Gooseberries, &c. fall is the time to plant. Catalogue 
free. Address E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,N.Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOM 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 

st-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $33 26 for 
$43 35 for $53 75 for yay heey for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
Ss ED is growing and distributing Roses. 

HE 











A . 
se-Growers, WEST GROVE, BARI of Pa 


IN WINTER 12 CENTS. 

Nothing is so BEAUTIFUL inwinter 

asa window-hoz full of flowers, Five 

earietics of suitable seeds, with directions, sent amen a 
‘a, 


four 3-cent stamps, by Burpee's Seed Warehouse, Philad’ 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, 
Golt-Enking. only 88, 
COLUMBIAN RESSES, Self- 
Inking, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $250 Press, Presses froiw 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogne. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal t. 
Roston, Maas, Established } 
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